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old Boss Writ Marae: 


opm dames propaganda of the. Labour Party on the one. hand, 
and the resolutions-of the trade union conferences on the other,. 
_ show that one ofthe most haunting skeletons in the cupboard at Transport 
¢ House is again rattling its bones, Nearly three years’ of Socialist govern- 
“ment have passed, and yet organised ‘labour feels ‘deeply conscious that 
the worker has-too little say in the direction ‘of industry, and that even 
in nationalised industries the old boss has merely been exchanged for'a 
new one. The rattle is unmistakable; it is loudest’ in coal-mining 
but was plainly audible in the resolution which was proposed by tlie 
Amalgamated Engineering Union at Scarborough, supported by several 
other unions, for a larger ,proportion .of workers’ representation in 
the nationalised industries. This resolution was opposed from the plat- 
form, but the Conference. referred it to the Executive for discussion with 
the Trades Union Congress, and there are signs that the section of the 
party that believes in direct workers’ control—that is, in the main, the 
unions—will not allow the matter to drop. Moreover, when, and if, the 
economic tide turns, and the nationalised Boards are compelled to play 
such dirty employers’ tricks as dismissing labour and asking for lower 
wages, the skeleton will step: right out.of.the cupboard. 

There is nothing very surprising about the persistence of the demand 
for workers’ control of industry: Whatever its present ideological 
basis may be, the springs which fed the British Labour movement were 
the orthodoxies of Marx and Engels, and among them “ ownership by the 
workers of the means of production, distribution and exchange.” That 
is a golden ideal which became implanted in the minds of working class 
Socialists while this century was still young, and it has done as much as 
anything to keep the movement alive throughout its lean times. Many 
years ago, however, the impossibility of its achievement,. except in. the 
sense of ‘“‘ ownership by the state,,as, trustee for the. people’ became 
apparent (partly as the result of the lessons of Russian industry after 1917) 
and the official policy of the party moved quietly away: from:syndicalism 
towards nationalisation—or, as some would say, from democratic social- 
ism to state capitalism: But the leaders never dared make explicit to the 
rank ‘and file of Labour that they ‘had abandoned workers” ownership $ 
it was too usefil‘as 4 forced draught to keep ‘the fires burning. The 


"= 2 divergence of thought has been severe, as the Grimethorpe and Wales- 


+ «Wood, coal strikes demonstrated. , It is, significant, that, the most.extreme. 
advocate among the unions,of complete syndicalism. is, the, Union. of 


sri o.e Rost:Office Workers, which has mote.experience of nationalisation ‘than 


other. 
2beal fT bestasin asgianene again cee tnanretof a ancy those 
- “who work: in ‘them—whether the doctrine is christened syndicalism or 
" paild socialism is that’ it’ does not work, any “more than’ the various 
~” experiments that Rave, been made throughour history to fun an army by 
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interests above that of citizenship in general. “There is toom for 
corporativism, of the Left or of the (Right, incam authoritarian 
state where corporations are only the instrument of the Leader’s 


or the Party’s will, but noyin i sapere cle ace: jhas quite 
enough difficulty as it is in asserting the general interest of the 


whole community against the much more articulate and persis- 
teht representatives of special interests. There ate, undoubtedly, 
elements in the Labour Party for whom the authoritarian bias 
of syndicalism tells in its favour ; and just over the border into 
Communism it is not unlikely that some support for “ workers’ 
control” is motivated by the possibilities which it offers for 
trouble-making. Mr Arthur Horner’s old threat that the 
mines would close in the event of war with Russia would be 
easier to carry out if the right people, from his point of view, 
were in authority on the Coal Board. 


* 


But because workers’ control would, as the leaders of the 
Labour Party have long recognised, result in massive impoverish- 
ment and economic chaos does not mean that the human aspira- 
tions from which the demand for it arises can be ignored. They 
were touched on by Mr Herbert Morrison im his speech at 
Cardiff last Sunday. “ One of the worst crimes which the Vic- 
torian capitalists committed ” he said 

was to devise a system which robbed large numbers of workers 

of the satisfaction and human respect which should always go 

with doing a job well. They pretended that fear of starvation 

or a craving for more money were the only forces that make 

people work . . . While not rejecting individual material incen- 

tives, we assert the neéd for the great incentive of public service. 
Here is the sound and positive argument for industrial demo- 
cracy ; that it cam restore some, at least, of the destruchon 
wrought by the machine age on human personality. Ideally, 
it should turn the mere “ hand” back into a man or woman 
and harness to the cause of general betterment those 
qualities which, denied by the nineteenth<entury industrial 
system, found their expression in the great trade union move- 
ments. The British working man, convinced by the industrial 
history of the early nineteenth-century of the helplessness of the 
individual employee, sank his individuality in the stern collective 
discipline of the union. But some of the early idealism of the 
union movement has vanished, and instead of being a breeding 
ground for new ideas on the technical and human progress. of 
industry, the unions have become almost entirely absorbed in 
the question of getting more money for.less work, To the extent 
that this is so, they have become a purely negative element in 
the industrial structure of the country, dethanding much and 
contributing little. 

For a generation past, the supporters of Socialism have 
been taught by their party to pin their hopes of a new and 
positive industrial democracy on the device of nationalisation. 
But the fact is that nationalisation in practice makes that demo- 
cracy harder to attain. Mr Morrison’s officially expressed pre- 
ference for guiding things “upwards from the bottom. instead 
of downwards from the top” is invariably overridden, in prac- 
tice, by the tendency to centralise all decisions at the top. It is 


’ much more difficult to bring either a grievance or a constructive 


suggestion to the attention of the National Coal Board where 
it sits in the stratosphere thar to that of Mr Z, the colliery 
owner. Even if one has.a well-founded. loathing of Mr Z, and his 
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levels, through seats on the controlling Boards reserved for 
wb mk scion encode Ant for all the reasons 
which ; fm undesirable. it cannot at present 
be satisfied any form because (as Sir Stafford Cripps got 
into trouble for saying) there are not enougl ers ualified 
Das meng oes Cae ee a Rag 

To say this is not to deny the existence of enormous funds of 
latent ability, hitherto tragically wasted, in the lower ranks ‘of 
industry. What, however, is wanted is not latent ability but 
ability trained, experienced and ready to contribute here and 
now to the solution of problems which will not wait. The 
training ground for that ability is precisely in that smaller-scale 
day-to-day co-operation of workers and management for which 
Mr Morrison pleaded, and which such organisations as the 
Joint Production Councils were devised to provide. Nor is the 
problem confined to the nationalised industries. It is inherent 
in all large scale industries, and it is particularly severe where 
the industrial process demands, as in engineering, a high degree 
of technical knowledge on the part of management. But it is 
aggravated in the nationalised industries, partly because of the 
enormous size of the management unit and partly because the 
workers expected something better. 


* 


Neither management nor labour has any right to dogmatise 
upon the problem of industrial democracy since neither has yet 
found a solution to it. Joint consultation between management 
and labour at the workshop level breaks down unless there 
is an unusually high calibre of men on both sides. Capital- 
sharing and profit-sharing have only a limited application to a 
working population that is prepared to enjoy the fruits but not 
to bear the risks of capitalism, Many useful experiments have 
been made, but no one can pretend that the problem is solved, or 
that principles of general validity have been worked out. _ 

The greatest obstacle to participation by the workers in the 
direction of industry is, as Mr Morrison pointed out, their own 
habit “of behaving as if there were some sinister boss in the 
background whom it was necessary to defeat by achieving as 
little as possible.” That is exactly what Mr Morrison’s party 
has been telling its supporters for the past two generations. It is 
this, fantastic belief that the worker can punish the boss by 
working less, without hurting himself in the process, that marks 
the essential difference between the teaching of the American 
and British labour movements, .Mr John L. Lewis will fight 
the employers for a larger share of the proceeds of production 
with at least as much ferocity as any British trade unionist. But 
he is under no illusion about the necessity for output ; on the 
contrary, he is wont to make scornful comparisons between his 
union’s and the British unions’ attitudes to production and effi- 
ciency. Every American worker knows that his standard of 
living is directly dependent on his standard of production. The 
British worker has been taught that there is such a thick cushion 
of “ exploitation ” in the economic system that there is virtually 
no connection between the effort he puts out and the reward that 
he can demand. _ 

The British Labour Party, having for so long sown the seeds 
of workers’ control cannot now complain if they reap the harvest 
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CUDDENL ina matter’ of days, chit Bionsaii: nations with 

vital interests in Asia have Geen warned ‘that the attack on 
them which has been held in the West is being switched to the 
East. The warning has Come asa shock to those who have been 
allowed to forget—by the lack of space in their newspapers for 
regular news from the other side of the ‘world—that for three 
years now there has been continuous or intermittent war in 
China, French Indo-China, Dutch Indonesia. And the shock 
has come in the form of most disturbing news about what 
appears to be concerted disorder and violence in Malaya and 
Burma. It is not “cold war” that has been declared, but a 
campaign to bring to fever heat the violent and jealous passions 
which have racked South-east Asia since the Japanese occupation 
left the whole area unsettled and disorganised. 

In this stage the campaign can only be met by force, by the 
emergency military and police measures which Mr Creech Jones 
spoke of in the House of Commons on Wednesday*when ques- 
tioned about the murders of British planters in Malaya. It will 
not be overlooked that to apply this force and to maintain order 
in South-east Asia will place anew strain.on the resources of 
western Europe, a commitment which has already involved 
important numbers of French troops in Indo-China and Dutch 
troops in Indonesia. In fact the challenge in South-east Asia 
is not only to government and order in India and China, but to 
the common interests of the Powers which signed the Brussels 
Pact. And if it is not met firmly, now by repression and in the 
future by constructive common action, the economic health of 
Europe and many of the assumptions of the European Recovery 
Programme may be undermined. 

South-east Asia is today. a tegion of primary importance in 
world economy as a supplier of foodstuffs and raw materials. 
In rice, sugar, copra.and coconut oil, palm oil, coffee, spices, 
rubber, petroleum, tin and tungsten, South-east Asia is one of 
the principal providers of: the world market. Above all, it 
isin part, and: potentially to .a much greater extent 
than now, a dollar-carning area, as indicated in the table 
eovérleaf. Im 1938 three of the five countries of South-east 
Asia listed in the table—namely, Malaya, Indonesia and 
Indo-China—had favourable balances of trade with the 
United States. In 1947, 30 per-cent-of Malayan exports were 
sent to the United States, representing 5 per cent -of total 
American imports and equivalent to 24 per cent of the United 
Kingdom’s deficit in visible trade with the United States. The 
condition of developing still further this capacity to earn dollars 
and meet the world demand for food and raw materials is that 
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The great economic development of South-east” Asia “in 
recent times has been brought about almost entirely by  invest- 
ment of foreign capital, which was formerly everywhere, excépt 
in Siam, under the protection of colonial. administrations: ‘of 
European states. The foreign: capital coming from ‘Western 
sources and financing most of the jarger enterprises of produc- 
tion and transport has been in the past mainly, but by no means 
exclusively, drawn from the: “ metropolitan ”. countries respec- 
tively concerned in each part of the:region. «In \addition:there 
has: been much capital investment: by Indians and Chinese: in 
smaller enterprises, but .there has: :hitherto been: hatdly any 
significant business activity (except im one or twocareas, such 
as southern Celebes) carried on by natives of the region, whether 
Burmese, Siamese, Vietnamese, . Cambodians, Malays or 
Indonesians. 

The..rise..of _nationalism..in.South-east Asia. was therefore 
bound to have a marked. economic as well asa. political 
aspect. It involved a challenge to foreigm capital, -with 
demands that in each country it should ‘conform to an over- 
riding national economic policy, contribute more through taxa- 
tion to national revenues and provide for the training and 
employment of increasing numbers of natives in administrative 
and technical posts. Wherever nationalists gained power, how- 
ever devoted to capitalist economics, they could be expected to 
have a special regard for the business enterprises of their own 
fellow-countrymen and voters. Beyond this, if-the nationalists 
were also Socialists—as would be. the more natural in the 
absence of any considerable native capitalist class—the 
question of nationalisation of foreign concerns was. bound 
to arise. And, finally, it could be. foreseen . that. there 
would be extremist politicians who...would urge. com- 
plete expropriation of. foreign property without. payment. of 
compensation. All these degrees of action against foreign 
capital would become theoretically possible. if, the European 
sovereignties were to come to an end, 

Nevertheless, wherever a-nationalist movement took a normal 
course, there were, and are, Certain sanctions against .extreme 
policies of expropriation, quite apart from the use of military 
force. An economically backward people whose rulers go too far 
in the first enthusiasm of independence finds that.it can no 
longer profitably operate the expropriated enterprises and that 
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mutual recriminations, there is a tendency towards a new 
adjustment, a more or less satisfactory. compromise, | betv 
the new nationalist regime the foreign capitalist. But 
this only happens if the rulers, or dominant political group, “ey 
want to raise the productivity and standard of living of their 
country and see the need to come to terms with foreign interests 
if their revenues and credit are to.be maintained. 

It is quite otherwise if policies are determined or largely 
influenced by ideological and world-political considerations. for 
which certain politicians are prepared to inflict most.serious 
damage on the national economy and actually to impoverish 
the people they profess to benefit. Unfortunately it looks as 
if the infiltration of Moscow-trained Communists into South- 
East Asia and their manipulation of organised nationalist move- 
ments have involved just such a subordination of real national 
and. local. interests to the: grand strategy of the Kremlin. Its 
declared aim is to weaken and cripple the Western democratic 
nations, and one of the most effective ways of doing this:is to 
disrupt their financial and commercial. relations with parts of 
the world which are emerging from a colonial or semi-colonial. 
status—what .Mr Zhdanov 
has called the “rear of: the 
capitalist system.” 

The - influence of .the 


Communists - has. had - just: : : 1938 
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political | life. Numerous parties pa sprung up, ry on, 
personalities and lacking organisation, coherence or principles : : 
it has not been difficult for the Communists to penetrate them 
and make their leaders dependent on the Communist apparatus 
for their political advancement. 

Nevertheless, there are notable differences between the various 
countries concerned. In spite of the precarious position of 
the present Burmese Government, the Communists have so far 
no such hold on Burma as they have.on the regimes of Soekarno, 
and Ho Chi Minh... It. may appear to some observers in this. 
country that the policy of conceding full independence to Burma 
has not justified itself by results. Yet, if the stat: of affairs 
in Burma (described in an article on p. 1022) is cou:pared with 
the. troubles which still afflict the French and the Dutch in, 
reapepanren one Indonesia, we should count ourselves fortu- 

nate... The. very fact that, 
, the » Burmese, Communists: 
have had to resort to open 
ql — revolt has been due:to their: 
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consented to the making of - 
agreements with the French or Dutch, the Communist leaders 
have proclaimed that these are to be regarded only asi * breath- 
ing spaces” preliminary ‘to further. violent ‘struggle. Imme- 
diately after the Vietnam agreement with France; \concluded’ on 
March 6th, 1946, the Viet ‘Minh Gentral Committee circulated 
to its local branches instructions which were quoted in a debate 
on Indo-China in the French National Assembly :—""~ 


‘We must act in such a way that, in two, years-at the ttiost, ~ 


dil Frenchmen will have left Vietnam, by their own free will 
ér otherwise. To attain these ends, endeavour to make 
their private and public lives a burden to them. No servants, 
ence no comfort ; no benefits for Frage; hence French trade, 
industry, plantations and technicians afé40,be boycotted. No 
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political “assets in con- 
sequence of its: policies: towards India and-Burma since the 
war, and while armed violence must be suppressed, no mis- 
givings should be~ allowed ‘to ‘halt © orderly’ progress towards 
self-government iti Malaya. Yet moré cessions of political power 
from London, Paris and ‘The Hague are by’ themselves’ not 


~-€nough.... In. London it should be. the.policy. to try to work 
with the a eee elements of _of Burmese _ and Malayan 


nationalism by inviting their participation in’ plans of long- 
term economic development. Int plans—which would. 


need American support—particular j capital investment, 
whether from private or public funds or an international 


agency, could be fitted as parts of an e, with 


» the emphasis;ne longer,en -Eusopean.gonyenience, ‘but on the 
a Freak raising of living standards in South-east Asia. 
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Britain and America, as the countries which. made | 
greatest sacrifices in liberating South-east Asia from 
Japanese, should recognise the problem for what it is—a pn 


| —lem affecting, of the West 


the prosperity, strength and prestige 
in an-area on. which its recovery depends. . The 
for their consultation with France and Holland lies ready to 
hand: in the first place in the Brussels Pact, and in the ‘ 
inthe Upland Niameety reese on, S07. (op 2, Fe ve their 
contribution to 
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“on July” rst.” Its financial ‘provisions até’'to ‘Be 
dithistited' by a Céntral’ ‘Land Board, ‘and Mr ‘Silkin—very 
wisely—has called ‘on ‘the stalwarts of thé’ War “Dainage Com- 
mission to essay a still harder task. The chairthan, Sir noun 
Tristram Eve,’ remarked on Tuesday” 


“Tam scriously_ worried only, about one. thing in this: new 

work of ours—the complete ignorance at the present time of 
nearly everyone that in two weeks from ‘now a new Act’ of 
Parliament comes into force which will afféct very many owners 
of land, houses; and orher buildings." It produces changes ‘in 
land tenure and’ in Jand practice eeny greater than: any 
statute for several centuries: past, 

Sit’ Malcolm is“ undoubtedly right; yet even his eyes ‘must 

find it hard to’ penetrate througn the encircling gloom to the 

full’ shape of things to come. 

The general’ aim of the Act is to give the State effective 
control over all material changes in the use of land, It does 
this by restricting the owners’ interest’in his land to the enjoy- 
ment of its existing use, whatever that may be, and transferring 
to the State the ex¢lusive right to-derive financial benefit- from 
the development of land or from changes in its use. Land- 
owners are to be compensated, once and for all, for the loss 
of the right to develop their land as they please (or to work 
it'for minerals or séll it for development) out of a very in- 
adequate global fund ‘of £300 million. The scheme for the 
distribution of this sum may not be issued for some years 
(payment will be by 19§3 at latest) so as to enable owners’ 
claims to be analysed, but the claims must be in by March 31st 
next. Any owner who thinks his land is capable of being put to 
amore profitable use should make a claim. The smallness of 
the fund means that in many cases the award may be very 
much less than the agreed claim—unless, indeed, some future 
Government takes advantage of the delay to increase it. 

All development rights being in this way publicly vested, the 
State will be in a position to’ sell back its interest in the land to 
any one who gets the permission of the planning authorities to 
change the land’s use. . It equally follows. that, if permission to 
change use is refused by the local authority (or on appeal by the 
Minister), no compensation will normally be payable. The levy- 
ing of these development charges, and’also the administration of 
the compensation scheme, is the job of the Central Land Board, 
acting under the general guidance of the Minister and the 
Treasury. Now that the Board’s general intentions have been 
Clarified, it is possible to venture some estimate of how the 
scheme will operate, 

In the first place, it is to be noticed that a private developer 
has two hurdles to cross before he can start operations—or three 
in the case of factory building, for a certificate must also be 
secured from the Board of Trade. An arrangement has been 
made whereby a single application will suffice both for securing 
Planning permission and for ascertaining the amount of develop- 
ment charge. Fears that enterprise will be slowed down should, 
(0. some extent, be quicted by the Land Board’s promise to 
settle the amount of development charge within one month of 
getting an application, and by. Sir Malcolm’s categorical state- 
ent that “ above all we must not hold up approved develop- 
it—that will be our main aim, and we intend to succeed in 
This, at least, is a, good start for the Board. 
| list of exemptions from development charge has. also 
ay drawn fairly rye although it could profitably concede 
More ordinary He is, ‘indeed, allowed to 








‘build or enlarge bis house, or adda garage, without payment 
‘Dat only Ae ig igere diate om por increased i 
‘by more than ro per cent, or 1,750 cubic feet... (Does this mean 





et il he spe Soo Weel 3 A 
dwelling-house that could be enlarged by one-tenth ? ~If so, 
the £300 million will be more’ than ever.) He can 
add "buildings without limit for ‘the’ enjoyment ‘of his’ garden 
The construction of farm buildings ‘is exempt,’ and also of rural 
cottages so long as these are occupied by farm workers; °A 
general or light industrial ‘building “ora shop can, ‘generally 
speaking, be changed from’ oné*wse"to another without charge: 
Planning’ permission “is et inceessary, wwe) in es ot 
these cases. 
; x 3 i 

The chief controversy to date ‘concerns the rate at which 
development charge should be fevied. Originally it was intended 
to keep this extremely flexible, but iy the’end a change was made 
imposing a stiff’ uniform rate; amounting to the full” 100 ‘per 
cent of the anticipated increase in land value arising from the 
proposed development. The ‘case for this rests partly on 
grounds of pute equity, and partly on’ technical considerations 
of simplicity and convenience of ‘collection, althotigh the effect 
may merely be that haggling goes om over what value will really 
be-created by development. instead of over what rate of inci- 
dence to impose. It is also claimed, however, that the levying: 
of the full rate is essential to the whole conception of the Act, 
which is to ensure that land changes hands freely inthe open 
market at its existing use value, without containing any element 
of profit on possible development. ’ It is further argued that the’ 
developer will be quite ready to pay the 100 ‘per cent charge, 
since existing value plus development value should add up to 
no more than the old free market price. 

This is all very well in theory. But land values have divays 
been elusive and particularly susceptible to boom and slump. 
If developers had usually had to pay for their land a sum equal 
to the full value it would have after they had developed it, much 
development would have-beem’ stillborn, The actual price paid 
has usually been somewhere. between the existing use value and 
the ultimate developed value. Conditions’ can “be imagined in’ 
which private builders willbe quite unwilling to pay the full 
development value to the Board; and others-—-of which~ the 
present time may furnish an example—in which ‘owners’ will 
be reluctant to sell to developers at “existing tse ” value. 
Possibly such difficulties will be overcome. through infusing 
considerable flexibility into the actual practice of vdluation. _ But 
the scheme may be brought to ‘work: smoothly only through 
some dilution of the purity of its original intentions. 

It will readily be seen that the Act puts the public 
authorities in a greatly strengthened position and private owners 
and builders in a much weakened one. Local authorities and 
Government departments are their'own masters where planning 
decisions are concerned ; but private developers can be chased 
from pillar to post by the planning pundits and told to lay their 
bricks on certain sites or lump it.. Some of them may sometimes 
choose to lump it. On this point, Professor Sir Arnold: Plant, 
writing in the Westminster Bank Review, atgues strongly 
against the idea that this island contains a fixed fund of land 
values which planning will redistribute but not diminish, He 
can, at least, claim with some plausibility that “ if development 
is prohibited in an area which enjoys both potentiality and the 
favourable interest of a risk bearer, an equivalent result wit not 
erupt automatically elsewhere.” 

The Act. counters this possibility by att to ensure that, 
erie race alee rca | public enter- 
ptise will supplant it. Both the local~planning authorities: and 
the: Central ‘Land ‘Board possess a fumber of coercive ‘powers, 

in that of ¢ rr purchase, for ‘rem ‘impedi- 
ments to Ee pabl development such as a recalcitrant vendor 
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might present. The local authorities have much wider poms 
than heretofore to purchase land compulsorily, and tou 
most types of ‘building activity themselves.’ Local - 
are normally liable to development charges on the same basis as 
private builders—a fact which should suffice to ensure that 
revenue from this source eventually exceeds, . perhaps far 
surpasses, the £300 million. which. the taxpayer must find 
immediately for the compensation fund. But some important 
categories of public land escape the net of the development 
charge—notably those large areas of “ blitzed” and “ blight 
land earmarked for comprehensive redevelopment and also the 
land of New Town Development Corporations. 

To the local authorities; and especially for “ blitzed , and 
overcrowded cities, the Act brings many benefits. It is no doubt 
good, even though it is a century late, that they should at last 
be given the powers to replan and to rebuild their areas as they 
like, subject only to Ministerial supervision and to the annoying 
iatrusions of other Government departments. But the close 
restrictions which this entails on the private owner can only 
possibly be justified if these powers are well used. The Act is 
based on the assumption that public planning of land use will 
be wise and good, where unregulated private development has 
proved to be mischievous and irresponsible. But a glance round 
the countryside at what is going up at the present time by no 
means confirms this belief—while to listen to a typical Council 
debate on the subject of land use is none too encouraging. _Un- 
doubtedly, it is still too early to pass judgment. But the medley 
of public authorities must greatly improve their judgment, taste, 
dispatch, and harmonics for the Act, even on its planning side, 
to be accounted a real blessing. 

The long-term effect of the Act on the rate of building 
activity must largely depend on how much is expected of private 
enterprise. If local authorities are permanently to be responsible 
for the great bulk of housebuilding ; if they are prepared to step 


NOTES . OF 


Growing Pains in the West ? 


Tt looks as if the caps were thrown in the air too soon about 
the materialisation of the Marshall Plan. American policy has 
a curious hab:t of moving twe steps forward and then one. back, 
and ever since the passage of the Economic Co-operation Act, 
which seemed to catch a fine flowing tide of enthusiasm and 
gratitude, the nations of Western Europe have been making 
one painful discovery after another of the many strings that are 
attached to American generosity. 

In the nine months from the Harvard speech: in June of last 
year to the passage of the Act in March, the Western world 
seemed to acquire at least the outline of a "grand strategy. The 
European Recovery Programme, the project of Western Associa- 
tim and the integration of a German state into both represent a 
comprehensive plan for the revival of Europe and for its close 
pees oP with the United States in the making of a free. worid. 

ut the very scale of the project, which, on the one hand, is its best 
hope of success, on the other lays it open to hazards and risks with 
which more modest policies would never be plagued. The larger 
the Operation, the ‘more it demands flexibiliry in’ its. method, 
genuine confidence between its: partners and a fund of energy 
and enthus.asm to maintain its momentum. None of, these 
qualities has been in much evidence in the West in recent weeks. 
Nie ee ‘Strategy is passing through its first crisis of growing 


PT he first shock was the discovery that. ion grenini of Marshall 
dollars would not be made unless the recipient countries took 
loans as well, the proportion of loan to grant varying from country 
to, country. ‘The second shock was the cut in the appropr priation 
made by Mr Taber's Committee—though this was mitigated: by 
eda aekee ieee an ee But 
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in Sir Arnold Plant’s criticisms WFoeedtiy aes ube siece But 
it is doubtful whether such x complete bouleversement of pub 
and private roles, or such a large-scale eclipse of private enten 

prise is really likely-—or is even. fully intended’ by the Acts 
framers. What happens when the Conservatives return to power, 
as-one day they, will ? What happens when the saxpaycr sai, 
ratepayer finally jib at shouldering the heavy cost of»pr 

an expanding volume of subsidised municipal housing ? ' When 
these things occur, to lay off public enterprise without laying dn 
private enterprise would mean ruining the. building i 

and bringing grave unpopularity on the Government of the day. 
But private enterprise cannot be turned on at will if its ‘ap 
has been choked. 

For the moment these problems are hidden. Private 
enterprise can, in any case, do little at present. But a time 
will come when the services of private enterprise. will be 
badly needed. They will not be forthcoming unless planni 
control is administered with moderation and dispatch, develop- 
ment charges are levied with some degree of imagination. and 
flexibility, and the whole scheme is operated with the maximum 


of encouragement and the minimum of intimidation. The. 


Central Land Board has indicated that it. means to operate the, 
scheme in the right sort of spirit: But the Board must. realise 
that the cards are now stacked very strongly on the side of the 
public authorities. To some extent, no doubt, this change of 
emphasis is desirable—but it can easily be pushed too far. There 
needs to be more opportunity to give private enterprise its due 
share of encouragement ; and one possibility that commends 
itself, whatever the technical difficulties, is that the rate of levy 
of development charge should be lowered at times of falling 
business activity fo give a necessary stimulus to development. 


THE WEEK 


of local currency funds. The American draft requires the Sixteen 
to. return to the strict. American trade philosophy of unfertered 
free trade such as it appeared in the original American draft 
Charter for ITO ; the escape clauses and compromises introduced 
into the Charter at Geneva and Havana, at the cost of lengthy 
negotiation, which enabled nations less favourably situated than 
the United States to accept it, appear to have been Ieft out. 
* 


The conditions laid down for currency stabilisation are so rigid 
as tO surpass any. standard of achievement possible in France or 
Italy for some time to come; one of them, which all Sixteen 
will reject, appears to transfer the power of fixing European rates 
of exchange to the American Government. Lastly, the most 
unfavourable feature of the local currency stipulations lays it down 
that the funds built up by the sale of American goods and 
materials may later be used to “ purchase ” vital raw materials for 
the United States, thus withdrawing these materials from_ the 
category of normal commercial sales to the United States and 
correspondingly eae: the a countries’ ability ‘to 
earn dollars and achieve inde 


The provisions ane enough, but they 
will presumably be renee ya iu bilateral’ negotiations 
are urider way in Washington. ‘ What the Sixteen find ‘much more 


disquieting is the general American attitude of mind’ revealed by 
the conditions. They point to a continued failure im America 
to understand. the nature of Busops's.cgypamyic nsinis and: cfpr 
ee even dei the most f cles of the. Administra- 
tion, that @ 
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tion-accorded in Franee:to the, Six. Power proposals for Germany, 
The essence of France’s objections to the proposals, is a funda- 
mental lack of confidence in the staying power, if not in the 


. 


intentions, of its allies. This lack of confidence betrays itself in 


three ways; in the demand that any revival ef German industry ° 


should be balanced by complete international. control of the Ruhr; 
in the proposal——pressed. with especial emphasis by. M. Blum— 
that another effort should be made to associate the Russians with 
the new proposals for Germany ; and in the demand that the 
United States ‘should give more precise military guarantees to 
France before the French people are asked to risk a revival of 
German power. 

Behind each of these demands lurks the suspicion that America 
cannot be relied on in the long run to maintain its interest. in 
Europe, that a separate Western German state may either become 
dominant in its own right (through control of the Ruhr) or be 
absorbed by a more powerful and more sustained Russian effort 
into a single unified Reich under Communist control. - Through 
all.these objections runs the. single thread of distrust—the fear 
that Western European Association, German integration and 
American partnership are ventures built on sand. 

These fears explain the Assembly debate upon the Six Power 
proposals. Throughout the three days of discussion, it was the 
old hesitations, not the new possibilities, that filled men’s minds. 
One speaker alone—M. Reynaud—tried to draw the debate into 
the realm of reality. He pointed out that France was not facing 
the situation of 1919. A new world had come into being and the 
problem was to integrate Western ‘Germany into ‘a European 
Union, without which Europe would in an? case succumb. 
France’s role, therefore, should. not be-to hesitate and hold back 
but take the lead in the movement towards unity, ; 

It is doubtful whether M. Reynaud swayed many votes: A 
tiny majority was finally secured for a grudging and confused 
acceptance of the terms, provided the Government undertook to 
modify them by continued negotiation. And even this meagre 
success was secured less on the merits of the proposals than on 
anti-Communist fears, fanned to new strength by the news of 
strikes and rioting at Clermont-Ferrand and other industrial 
centres. 

* * * 


Challenge to Europe 


These French delays and uncertainties are all the more tragic 
in that they contribute to what is probably the greatest of all 
dangers to the West’s Grand Strategy—the danger that its 
momentum will be lost. The European governments should have 
no illusions about the extent to which their own performance 
will provide the test for future American appropriations. The 
majority in the House of Representatives in favour of Mr Taber’s 
cuts is a reminder of how easily, even in the enthusiasm of the 
first year, American support may slacken. But perhaps even more 
ominous are the words of the Recovery Programme’s chief sup- 
porters. One of Mr Vandenberg’s strongest pleas in urging the 
restoration of the Taber cuts was his contention that ECA had 
not been given time to prove itself. He urged Congress to give 
the programme the benefit of the doubt, 
until next January when we shall know whereof we speak. When 

the second annual appropriation impends . . . we shall know to what 

extent self-help and mutual co-operation are meeting our expectations. 
Notice could not be more clearly served that next year’s appro- 
Priations depend upon Europe’s showing this year. 

‘Ih one sense, this American expectation is unjust and excessive. 
The calculations of ‘the Paris Report at their most optimistic only 
forecast a return to the standards of 1938 after four years of the 
Plan. And these calculations have already been upset in two 
vital instances : the aid offered by America is much less and world 
Pies, far from falling, have continued to rise, But, even sup- 
Posing that the goal of 1938 standards can be attained, it is clearly 
avery modest goal compared with the new federal heaven and the 
> eg eatth envisaged by many American supporters 

the Plan. The economic results i partbeuliy re , after 

ily six months, to: appear very meagre indeed next January. 
" there then no way out of the di¥emma—that America 
Mands as a condition of furthér aid a degree of progress which 
ent aid is insufficient to secure ? The answer lies surely in 

Poli id’ psychological field. Even if economic revival 

éal co-operation could be full and immediate. 













be slow, politi 


Ifthe Western Union Defence Pact were already such that its 





not a hesitant par in all Western. schemes, i ing those. for 
Germany, the atmosphere. both in Europe. gm shi 
could be changed 
the West«:that -are’ breeding~ future: distrust. As’ Walter 
Lippmann: put’ it, the “ unprecedented: venture”: of) the. Western 
Powers “canbe sustained only if they, contribute . < . not-merely 
sweat and austerity, but also audacity. and faith.” . aisaeing 
* RG) & * 
Parliamentary Timetable Os arity i5hsiib biehedbbie 
The rejection of the Parliament: Bill. by: the House of Lords 
last week makes it possible. to map out a rough timetable, forthe 
remainder of this Parliament’s life. The presumption is that the 
Government svill force’ the Parliament Bill through under the 
machinery of the existing Parliament Act of 1911, which itis 
designed to amend, in order that the Steel Nationalisation Bill— 
to which they are committed up to the hilt, much as:most.of them 
hate it—may follow on as quickly as possibie. 

The existing Parliament Act provides that a Bill can be pre- 
sented for the royal assent without the concurrence of the Lords 
if four conditions are met—(a) that it has been passed three times 
by the Commons and rejected three times by the Lords, (b) that 
this has happened in three consecutive sessions, (c) that it has on 
each occasion been sent up to. the Lords at least-one sronth before 
the end of the session, and (d) that at least two years have elapsed 
between the second reading in the Commons on. the first round 
and the third: reading on the third: round. The Parliament Bill 
would change the three sessions in conditions (b) mto two, and the 
two years in condition (d) into ene, The Parliament Bill received 
its. second reading in the Commons on November.11,,1947. | lt. will 
therefore presumably be given its third reading on the third round 
on November 11, 1949. But to be.valid, this must be in the third 
of three consecutive sessions, and the current session is still. the 
same one as that in which the Bill passed the Commons. for the 
first time. It follows that between now. and, November 11,.1949, 
there must be one complete session (other than the present one) 
and another one must be started in sufficient time to get the 
Parliament Bill to third reading by that date. This is why Mr 
Morrison is considering an extra session for this autumn, to be 
completed before the regular session of 1948-49 begins. 


* 


The fun will really begin on November 11, 1949, when the 
Lords get the Parliament Bill for the third time. Condition (c) 
means that their Lordships may safely delay a month, until 
December 1, 1949 (December 11 will be a Sunday). Curiously 
enough, the Parliament Act of 1911 did not say what constitutes 
“ rejection ” of a Bill by the Lords. One authority has committed 
himself to the view that delay of over one month by 


itself constitutes rejection, but the text of the Act does — 


not support this. It seems to be the general: belief that 
the only way. the Government could force. the.Lords. to 
come to a decision would be to end the session by prorogation, 
sacrificing all other legislation still in process at that date. If 
this is so, then presumably the session will be prorogued on 
December 12, 1949, the Bill will be deemed rejected for the third 
time by the Lords and will become law. without their consent. 
The Parliament Bill has a retrospective clause by which any 
Bill which, at the time of the Parliament Bill’s passing into law, 
has already fulfilled the conditions as amended by the Parliament 
Bill may become law immediately. What this appears to mean 
is that if the~ Steel Bill is passed by the Commons and 
rejected by the Lords for the first time at the extra. session 
this autumn and passed a second time by the Commons a year 
later (but before November 1, 1949), it would become law on the 
same day as the Parliament Bill itself—that is, before Chri ; 
next year. If, on the other hand, the Steel Bill is not 
forward at the extra session but is kept for the regular session 
of 1948-49, it cannot become law until March, 1950, at the very 
earliest and more probably not until the Dissolution immediately 
before the election, According to some reports, the Cabinet is 
divided between these courses. The slower would formally redeem 
the promise to pass the Steel Bill into law during the present 
Parliament, but would leave its fate to be settled at the election 
itself, since if the Opposition were to be returned to power, they 
would have time to repeal it before it took effect. The quicker 
timetable might leave just time to bring the nationalisa- 
tion of the steel industry ‘into force before. the ¢lection, 
but at the cost of subordinating the whole Parliamentary time- 


table to that one object. -— . 


overnight. It is precisely the — fears of 
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Representation of the, Boop. hush Rd waicalt eigenen 
Bili makes 


» The report stage of the Representation of the People 

sorry reading On Monday the House Commons debated a)new 
clause inserted by the Government which limits the number of cars 

which a candidate may use to one for every 1,500 electors in 

county and one for every 2,500 in consutuences. 

The ivauted intention of this is to limit the advantage which 


to declare it illegal for a citizen—not the candidate himself or any - 


of his agents—to use a motor-car (outside the permitted number) 
to convey persons to the polls for the .purpese of pro- 
moting the election of particular candidate. You may 
give your political enemies lifts but not your friends—a completely 
bogus crime by any standard of British justice, and moreover 
unenforceable. 

After Tuesday’s debate upon the redistribution of seats the 
opposition has a genuine cause for bitterness. In March the 
Government during the committee stage obtained the Boundary 
Commission’s approval for the addition of seventeen urban seats 
to the original redistribution plan. The opposition asked for 
the Boundary Commission's blessing to the creation of eight new 
rural and suburban seats and obtained it for five of them. On 
Tuesday the seventeen were voted in and the five rejected. 

It is true that the Boundary Commission’s original proposals 
were slightly weighted towards the rural areas, and that there 
was a case for some of the additional seventeen seats. It is also 
true that some of the opposition’s proposals were rather sketchy. 
But coupled with the Parliament Bill; the abolition of the City of 
London constituency, and of the University seats the Govern- 
ment’s action can only be represented as a determination to weight 
the constitution in their favour while they have the chance. Be- 
cause Parliament is soveregn, the constitution can only be upheld 
by the self-restraint of the political parties, and the Socialist 
Party may well find that they have set a precedent which will 
boomerang upon themselves. If they find that the next Tory 
government (and the Tories have no claim to be considered 
scrupulously constitutional) restores the University members and 
introduces another electoral reform Bill, the Socialists will have 
only themselves to blame. The British constitution will then 
have become merely whatever the party with a majority chooses 
to make of it, and instead of evolving smoothly with the times, it 
will—like the rolling English drunkard—reel from left to right and 
back again. 

* *x * 


Regrets in the Desert 


In the Palestine talks which Count Bernadotte is arranging 
at Rhodes, the problem of Jerusalem will be the first to be attacked. 
After Jerusalem Haifa will probably give most trouble. In neither 
case will it be easy to find any common ground between Arabs 
and Tews. 

n importamt G@iicalry is thar both Arab and Jewish delegates 
will be looking over their shoulders to see the effect on the 
publac opammom behind them of anything to which they may agrec. 
Neither cam coum om broad popular backing of their credentials. 
The Jews will represent a provisional government which is not 


THE ECONOMIST BY AIR EXPRESS 
We hepe to announce during the next few months the introduction 
of an Air Express Service of The Economist to a number of overseas 
countries, similar to that already in operation across the Atlantic. 


TO AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND 


We start with an Air Fypress Service to Australia and New Zealand 
as from the beginning of August next. On existing airline schedules 
copies will be posted in Sydney within one week of publication in 
Londen, thus reaching subscribets some five weeks earlier than by 
surface mail. 
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generation. At ihe Critical eaasting of as aes tomas 
committee which accepted the truce proposals, it was Eons and 
Saudi Arabia which supported Transjordan’s ‘efforts in favour 
of a cease-fire. This alignment of moderates, who represented 
most of the armed force at the League’s disposal, was too stro 
for those in favour of fighting on. Increasingly polite notes have 
been exchanged between the Saudi and Hashimi rulers during 
the past few months, since King Ibn Saud asked for permission 
to send troops through Transjordan to Palestine. The war. 
shyness of Egypt, the hopeless weakness of Syria, the great access 
of prestige to King Abdullah through the relative i of 
the Arab Legion and the obliteration of the Mufti, have caused 
a shift in the Arab balance of power which may have important 
consequences. 

* * * 


Who Gets the Coal ? 


Mr Bevin’s use of the first person singular in his speeches 
suggests more magisterial powers than he im fact wields. In 
Sheffield on Saturday he told an audience of Labour women that 
in international politics Britain was working “on a_ bilateral 
system” and went on to say 


I must be satisfied when I put my hand to an agreement that the 
departments advising me are in a position to deliver the goods Iam 
contracting to supply. 

This suggests that the power behind the trade agreements which 
Britain signs with foreign countries lies in the Foreign Office 
and not in the Board of Trade, that politics play in them a larger 
part than is admitted. It is arguable that Mr Bevin should play 
the decisive réle—as Mr Molotov appears to in Russian export 
policy—but before he attempts to do so on any important scale 
there will have to be some tightening up of Cabinet consultation 
on such statements as the Minister of Fuel and Power made 
earlier in the week. 

For European countries, which count on getting sterling coal 
from Britain instead of dollar coal from the United Siates, will 
undersiand Mr Gaitskell as meaning only one thing: that exports 
of coal may not have priority over domestic consumption of all 
kinds. The threat is all the more unwelcome because the British 
export drive started well and by the end of the winter had risen 
to two million tons above the figure hoped for. Now, with 
production running 100,000 tons a week below requirements, 
Mr Gaitske}] sees the prospect of attaining the necessary weekly 
exports of 350,000 tons fading as the holiday season draws near. 
First priority goes to building up stocks to meet Britain’s winter 
needs ; therefore, argued Mr Gaitskell, 

if output is lower or consumption higher than it should be, we 

shall have no alternative but to reduce the rate of coal exports. 

It will be interesting to see just what happens in Paris when 
the British representauve on OEEC is questioned on this matter 
by his 16 collaborators in the European Recovery Plan. Eleven 
of them will be affected in varying degrees; and they expect 


altogether this year just under seven million tons of coal from 
Britain under existing trade 


2? Some 
test case is bound to arise out of ERP sooner or later. It will be 
rt ee : over the raw material _— 

tain is On: Continent | have not forgotten 
could be cut by over $700 million a year if British expors 
were what they shoud be. : oe. ome So 
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to.be met from. American sh mm the third: 


yesl-—7,600,000 MéCHiC “tons-—is the lowest sitice’ the war, and 
,goo,oco tons less than: in the quarter mf 
main contributor t0 the inipeevemtent: was Pelbecs, ort " igiccs 
sgeeeo0 8 at Bote third quarter. The Ruhr 
ed 3,500,000 tons and Belgium nearly a million. The British 

offer was 2,720,000 10ns. i og has 

zi ot : we > x. 
Defence of Norway 


_ Deep differences of opinion between Norway. and Sweden 
over the international role to be played by the Scandinavian 
states have come inio the open in the last two weeks. It had been 
obyious for som- time that the confi.cting views of the prospective 
members of any Scandinavian bloc could be reconciled only on 
terms which would strip it of real military value. At their frequent 
meetings, however, the Premiers of Denmark, Norway and Sweden 
and their colleagues kept up a brave show of the closest coilabora- 
tion and of a unified policy towards the outs:de world. Then they 
went home and reaffirmed national policies which, on balance, 
intensified their differences. 

The basic conflict is between Norway and. Denmark on the one 
hand and Sweden on the other. The first two—and particularly 
Norway—consider that a Scandinavian bloc must, be, in fact, if 
pot in form, part of a wider system of alliances. Sweden rejects 
this view and prefers to work for an independent northern alliance 
strong enough to defend itself—a possibility which the other 
states doubt. In spite of agreement to differ there was also a 
growing understand-ng that useful but limited collaboration was 
possible without depriving any of the three governments of their 
right to enter into Wider commitments. Sweden seems then to- 
have gone further, and proposed to Norway what amounted to a 
formal military alliance; but ‘the offer stipulated thar Norway 
should undertake not to enter into any engageménts with other 
Powers. In other words, Norway was not to b-nd itself to Britain 
of America. : , ; 

“The Norwegians had for some time been quietly exasperated 
with the Swedes. Exasperation had increased when Russia’s 
ostentatiously mild treatmeat of Finland encouraged “im Sweden 
the advocacy of policiés which Norway ‘had ‘hoped were’ being 
discredited. Thé reaction to these Swedish overtures wis there- 
fore strong and unfavourable. It culminated in the proposal of 
the non-party,. but pro-British Oslo newspaper Verdens Gang, 
that Norway should ally itself with England “if it becomes neces- 
my 10 obtain security through agreement with another Power.” 

¢ proviso. is wise. It would be rash to rush into an alliance 
now as a result of p.que with Sweden. It is surely better for all 
concerned to work for the largest measure of co-opetation now, 
even if that may be inadequate in a more dangerous international 
situation. But this country should be the last to forget thar 

Norway holds a key position in the control of the North Atlantic. 
Its security was shown by the last war to be as vital a British and 
American interest as‘ that of the Low Countries. Unfortunately 

y cannot simply choose between being a Scandinavian 
power and being an Atlantic power. It is both. The Swedish 

Pfoposal that it should confine itself to Scandinavia is obviously 
unreasonable. 

* * * 


Lowlands and Highlands 


Most of the population problems which can afflict any country 
pless with especial severity on Scotland. A field study by the 
Scottish Council of Social Service on Scotland’s Changing Popu- 
lation is therefore very valuable. The facts are not new, but 
their recital gives, in this case, much food for thought—and, it is 
to be hoped, for Government action. Scotland over the last 
seyenty-five years has exhibited two exceptionally strong and 
persistent population trends—a mass exodus from the country 
Which has hardly been equalled elsewhere in Europe, and an 
internal migration from the large rural areas of the Highlands 
and Border to the narrow industrial belt in the centre. Migra- 
tion out of the country caused, a net loss of some 1,250,000 

tween 1871 and 1931 ; and the procedure is not yet reversed. 

} the same time, despite its vast stretches of open country, 
*s population is more heavily ed even than ‘is 
’s.. Over one-fifth of. the.inhabitants live in Glasgow 
three-fifths, within 30. miles of cither Glasgow. or 
population of this small area has steadily 
i and Border counties has dismally 
parts of Scotland are either 







munications are especially bad—will be dead within a generation. 


There comes a point in the:depopulation ofa village below which . 


the economic wheels are unable: tonturm, 6) wiv e.o9F 
The prospect: is: still not hopeléss:; ‘The agricultural expan- 


sion plan; the vast: Scottish: planting programme of. the: Forestry 


Commission, the development of the Scottish tourist industry, 
and the power of the Nerth of Scetland Hydro-Electric Board to 
provide cheap subsidised electricity are four big potential aids 
to recovery, although their benefits will be spread somewhat - 
unevenly. Orkney and the Hebrides could supply England with 
many food delicacies, if suitable light air transport were OF 
Elsewhere the expense of sea transport has virtually closed many 
market outlets, and has driven the crofter back on a subsistence 
farming, whose poverty is at present partly masked by the hi 
price of tweed and livestock. Only in such areas as Lewis, with 
developed industries, has decay up to now been arrested... .__ 
In one Highland parish, by no, means untypical, a survey. found 
that of 64 houses, 38 are im ruins and: 22 are definitely wafit. 
The decayed housing conditions are. partly due to the. strange 
fact that the, crofter, being at law the owner of his house, catnot 
be provided with a new one by the county council. Such con- 
ditions, together with the great paucity, of social centres (due.in 
part to ancient pruderies) will soon. drive the last young Scotsmen 
and women out from a_ society. whose population is. already 
rapidly ageing. A Highlands and Islands Advisory Panel was 
recently instituted. But advice is.no substitute for action, and 
only concerted attack on the social and economic maladies of the 
akionte can prevent a large.part.of Britain from falling into 
. * + 


Ten-a-Penny 


The Ministry of Education is about to launch a campaign 
to. recruit more. of the. women téachers so urgeritly needed for 
junior and infant schools, In an unguarded moment Mr Tomlin- 
son said recently that men teachers were “ ten-a-penny™ and 
deeply wounded their susceptibilities. Though this is an ¢xagpeta- 
tion, it is true that in most areas there are now sufficient men 
teachers to go round and that it is possible for local authorities 
to be reasonably selective when they make appoifitments: 

To explain the position to local education authorities, the 
Ministry. have . estimated. the number of teachers of both 


sexes. required.in. maintained. secondary and primary schools 


over the next five years. The estimates allow for the. rise 
in. the birthrate and.for. the reduction of the size of classes 
to. 30 for. children..over eleven and to 40 for those under 


ESTIMATED REQUIREMENTS oF TEACHERS IN MAINTAINED SECONDARY 
AND PRIMARY (INCLUDING NURSERY) SCHOOLS IN JANUARY OF EACH 
oF THE Yrars 1949-53 
('000) 




















see » ee) . Requixed in 
Teachers of (Estd, eg tat 
Actual) 1949 1950 | 1951 | 1952 1953 
Seonlore ie sorrow were 19-5 94-0 97-5 98-0 98-0 98-0 
MUMS 5c cause katotes “5 67-5 67-5 67°5 69°5 73-5 
nfants and under 5's 50-0 53-0 58-0 59-0 62-6 66-0 
Torales 53,35. ees. 196-0 217-5 + 223-0 224-5 230-@ 237-5 


eleven, There are at the present time 196,000 teachers in Eng- 
land and Wales in maintained schools compared to 187,000 

1938: the objective is to reach 237,000 by 1953. This means 
training 96,000 teachers during these five years, half to make 
good wastage and half to “mcrease’ numbers. The table above 
shows the increased demand. for teachers in the younger classes 
as the new generation enters at the bottom. No difficulty is 
expected in recruiting the male teachers, whose numbers will 
rise only slightly over the five years. Women, however, have 
not entered the emergency training scheme in anything like the 
same numbers. Hence the new rectuiting campaign. To ease 


a at ie ; i : 
order to release women for the infant classes. In 1938 32 per cent 
of teachers were men, now 34.8 per cent are; by 195%' it is 
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anticipated two year 
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theteiiimaat cueexare: age group: “pew, however, mos short 


just in time. The weight of anxiety has now shifted from the 
problem of a single age group of. 390,000 at the top .to the more 
difficult one of absorbing successive waves of youngsters at the 
bottom. In 1939 there were in England and..Wales 2.8 million 
children under five: in 1947 there were 3.6 million. With this 
inerease in the child population women teachers are worth not 
copper but gold. 
* ~ * 


Commonwealth Conference 


There are now better prospects of a conference of Dominion 
Prime Ministers in London next October. It is unlikely to be a 
full-dress Commonwealth meeting, prepared to discuss the 
broadest constitutional questions ; but it may well be a con- 
ference full enough to discuss Mr Bevin’s western union policy 
and the questions of defence and ttade which it raises now and 
for the future. If attention is concentrated on this vast matter it 
should be possible to avoid discussion of some less important 
questions on ‘which some Dominions do not see eye to eye. Even 
for a meeting of this limited scope there is a great deal of pre- 
paratory work to be done, and it would be both courteous and 
useful if the Ministers in charge of Commonwealth’ Relations 
could perform some of it in flying visits to the Dominion capitals. 

There has been some rather petty criticism of Mr Noel Baker 
for spending so much time at Uno ; although time spent in trying 
to prevent war between India and Pakistan over Kashmir can 
hardly be called wasted. This criticism is less likely to deter 
Mr Noel Baker from leaving London than the persistent rumour 
that Mr Dalton is to deal with some aspects of Commonwealth 
affairs. He uttered some very correct sentiments on the subject 
during the Labour Party conference and has since developed 
them elsewhere. But it would be difficult to imagine a sphere 
of Cabinet activity (outside the Treasury and the Foreign Office) 
in which his intrusion would do more harm. Bonhomie and 
bright ideas are not popular among Dominion statesmen, and the 
only voice from overseas which has been heard to hail the prospect 
of the ex-Chancellor’s sharing Mr Noel Baker’s mantle is that 
of. Mr Calwell, Australian Minister of Immigration. 

There is a special reason for this. Mr Calwell shares with 
Mr Dalton the bright idea of the migration of millions from 
Britain to the Dominions, with a “planned dispersal” of vital 
industries and skilled workers over the Commonwealth. This still 
theoretical proposal, the economic implications of which have 
received no detailed and serious study, is one to which some 
Socialist Ministers tend to turn in moments of despair about 
the problems of feeding and defending Britain. It should be 
recognised for the defeatist, strategically unsound idea that it is. 
A. concentrated, closely-knit industrial system is the foundation 
of. .striking power in modern war; to diffuse it is to weaken it 
mortally. And to set in motion and carry through such a mass 
migration, over whatever period, would need such tyrannical 
powers of direction over human beings and their property as even 
Mr Dalton would hardly dare to ask for. 


* * x 


New Brooms in South Africa 


Dr Malan’s first moves as South Africa’s new Prime Minister 
could hardly have ‘been more unfortunate. Last Friday, his 
government released five “ political prisoners,” among whom were 
three Nazi agents—one convicted of sabotage, the other two of 
blowing up a post office and killing a passer-by. On Tuesday, it 
was announced that the training of natives as artisatis was to stop 
immediately. Such measures must cause uneasiness among all 
moderate South Africans—and, indeed, throughout the Common- 
wealth. For they not only weaken the Commonwealth’s greatest 
asset, the moral prestige of its liberal and tolerant traditions, but 
also give the Communists a piece of news and an argument useful 
all over the world. 

But these moves by a Nationalist government still in the 
first, fine flush of power are neither surprising, nor necessarily 
even alarming. Dr Malan has included in his cabinet of oth 
moderate and experienced men_ three erie whose fr s 
of extremist activities leads one to. from 
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sumably re a bs continue, to ; , 
English-speaking, and eS aoe th oe 
be fippatsieent that..in. South. Africa Cabinet. responsi. 

bility. is not so marked as in the other. Dominions..,.It is. possible 
for one Minister to recommend publicly and, to some extent, even 
to ory out rs with ae his col iesuues do not agree. 

ut it is still early to read the portents accur Maley 
has a working majority of only four, He Seen: oh vy, 
therefore, carry out an extreme policy, and he has frequently ¢x- 
pressed his firm belief in constitutional methods of government. 
Moreover, once the exhilaration of taking office has subsided, Dr 
Malan and his ministers, like other ministers new to power, may 
well find the onerous duties of administrat-on a strong antidote 
to extremism. 

Dr Malan has an abler team of ministers ‘than General Scie 
had,. but judgment on their intentions must be reserved until it 
is certain that they have rid themselves of the extremist faction 
for which the Nationalist Party has been notorious. 


* * * 


Prison Labour 


Freed from the passions released ty the proposal to abolish 
capital punishment, the House of Lords has resumed the com- 
mittee stage of the Criminal Justice Bill in a less emotional atmos- 
phere. The controversy over capital punishment has, in fact, 
obscured from public view the far more valuable parts of the Bill. 
In the long run it is much more important to society that no one 
under \seventeen years of age should be sentenced to prison, and 
that imprisonment for ‘anyone under rwenty-one is to be a last 
resort, than that eleven murderers a year should or should not 
escape hanging. 

In Tuesday’s debate, Lord Templewood brought out the 
reformative aspects of the Bill by his amendment to specify em- 
ployment among the subjects upon which the Home Secretary 
can make regulations for the management of prisons. It is a 
technical amendment, for the power is clearly covered by the 
original wording, but Lord Templewood, by moving it, and the 
Lord Chancellor, by accepting it, showed that in their view the 
employment of prisoners is the key to their reformation. Surely 
they are right. A great deal is proposed by the Bill to prevent 
people from being sent to prison at all—by the extension of the 
probation system, with psychiatric treatment, and by the provision 
of remand centres and detention centres. The tacit assumption 
behind these proposals is that a prison sentence is likely to do 
more harm than good, But whatever provision there may be for 
special methods, there will always remain the of the 
prison inmates, whose reformation, notwithstanding the bad con- 
ditions of the prison service today, must always be attempted. 

Nothing [said Lord Jowitt] is more likely to give a man back his 

self-respect than to be able to get down to work which is worth 

doing—work in which he can feel some pride. 
During the war work of this sort was readily forthcoming from 
the Services and elsewhere, and the effect on the prisoners who 
were employed was most marked.. Now, however, conditions are 
becoming more difficult again. It is impossible to obtain the 
machinery needed for employment inside prisons and there are not 
enough prison. officers to. supervise prisoners taken to work outside, 
on farms.and in the forests, Yet.Lord Templewood was certainly 
right in insisting that far more could be done within the present 
limitations. Earnings, for instance, have only recently been in- 
creased from 6d, to 9d. a weeck—hardly enough to earn a cigarette 
a day, totally inadequate to provide anything for their families. 
If a return is made to the pre-war practice of spreading work to 
enable it to go round, of encouraging prisoners—in the words of 
a committee of 593-70. Waste waste time unobtrusiv a a large part 
of the purpose of the Justice Bill be frustrated. 
Thad igbee aut Ie deginiee ES te ea 
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. 38. Most t Rife 
countries, if is safe to say, are mére Biboushiy blinkered ‘by: bad 
or inadequate statistics than is Britain'}4it is to America, 16: free 
enterprise, bureaucracy-hating America, that one must-turn to 
see economic control working ‘with reasonably full data. and 
economists able to check their-theoretical constructions against 
a reliable political arithmetic. The National Bureau of Economic 
Research, whose twenty-cighth Report has just been»pub- 

lished under the title of The C ion of Economic Knowledge, 
comprises a formidable team of | h workers whose combined 
efforts have illuminated the American economy to an extént which 
planners——or academic inguirers—in this country must efivy in 
vain. No criticism of British economists, or rather econome- 
tricians, whether inside, or outside the Central Statistical ‘Office, 
js implied in this comparison; one cannot make bricks without 
straw, though some people will, always try. 

It is more reasonable to criticise the light-headed optimism of 
a Government which, claiming an overriding wisdom and 
authority in economic matters and dismissing with scorn the old 
self-balancing mechanisms of free enterprise. neglects to provide 


itself with that first requisite er planniag, a full-set of | 


data. But the blame cannot j be laid om the Government 
alone. Every attempt, which: it a. made; to. improve those-data 
has beet fought tooth and nail by trade interests ; the reception 
accorded to the “pilot census” on distribution is a recemt=case 
in point. Party feeling:no donbr entered.in, but.no party proposes 
a return.to economic . and ahy positive policy, list 
or not, demands adequate ‘statistical illumination. The Bgitish 
public has itself at least: partly to blame if its economic affairs 
are conducted by an administration } pecking by the hee 
flashes ofits own PPAR Se 
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Rod in . Pickle for Turkey. 
Direct... Russian. upon... Turkey..has.been.less in. 


~PLEssure... Upon. 

evidence in recent months, but there are more ways of keeping 
a small neighbour in constant disquiet than hc! the straightforward 
metheds......of... distur ~on 
Turkey’s Balkan flank has developed since the turn of the year 
and may be used to embitter still further Tykey’s, ca 
with the Slav es ‘se 

were shot 


Last Februaty, wed nish 
sea off the Bulgarian’ ack Sea port 0 ripe mice 
north of the. Turkish-Bulgarian frontier. mon edge 
in Bulgaria that the "Turkish planes were shot 
manned anti-aircraft guns, with which the Russiags ave: at 
fied the whole of the Bulgarian Black Sea coast. , Se ves ey 
were destroyed and only one of the Turkish pilots, escaped 
swimming to the’ shore,’ Whete he’ was first, arrested and shen 
packed back to, Turkey... The; Communist press in Sofia 
this incident to the full as a sign of the “ aggressive designs of the 
Anglo-American ‘imperialists and their Turkish allies.” 

Two months later the Communist Militia ‘in Sofia published in 
the press the “ confessions ” of a Bulgarian ex-Army officer, who 
was said to have admitted that he had been in touch’ with’ the 
Turkish Military Attache in Bulgaria, and had supplied him’ with 
infermation on. the Soviet Army, as well as on Bulgarian military 
seefets. Dimitrov’s Foreign Minister requested that the Turkish 
Military Attaché should leave’ Bulgaria. _The»Turks retaliated 
expelling from Turkey, the Bulgarian Military Attaché and 

sta 

Then last’ week, ‘tinder thé’glare of a well organised peabibeiey 
campaign, a special Turkish delegation, r va “the re 
minority in Bulgaria,” visited. the Presi of the Republic in 
Sofia and expressed its feelings of “unlimited loyalty” towards 

“new regime of the people’s republic under the great leader 
ship of the teacher of the nation, George Dimitroy.” The dele- 
gation sent its “brotherly greetings of sympathy »and ie sa 
mens.” to, the. Turks in Turkey, who were “living under 
Condit, lo-American militar 
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poor, hard working and loyal peasants, who enjoyed full religious 
and cultural freedom, and never caused any trouble to the Bul- 
garian governments. Now, however, their schools and all their 


d © other ‘cultura! organisations and clubs have been put under strict: 


Communist control. In this way the Communists may build up a: 

considérable army of fanatically indoctrinated young Turks, ready 

to do anything for the “liberation” of their brethren in Turkey 

from the “oppression of the imperialist and reactionary powers.” 
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Limited Self-Government for the Sudan 


The British Government have at last made public their sup- 
port for the reforms in the Sudan... For too Jong this support has 
been tacit rather than avowed. It made relations with Egypt even 
more complicated than they already were and imposed a severe 
strain on the Sudan Government. In his statement in the House 
of Commons on Monday, Mr Mayhew, Under-Secretary for’ 
Foreign Affairs, made it clear-that, the Governor-General was now 
free to Pe ee ene /¢ his ae eer 










government, ies and obligations for 
the good government of the § under Aspthoess of 1899.” 
‘The international, status of the Sudan tust, still remain a matter 
for argument.and négotiation b ‘ae en and yt at 
least the interna affairs of the Sudanes: 

from the diploma s 


out that the Egyptian Government was gi 
to ratify the re: 1 
Minister fore 
the Agreement, ; 
no comment@imy ae ent. telegrams — : 

sumably, also, the Governor Cetera $ Mier to accept the same 
number of Egyptian as British advisers on his Executive Counci 
still holds good, in which case Egypt has no legitimate grounds 
of complaint. 


Music Slump ? 


Opinions differ sharply Aaiase the ‘state of th music .market! 
There aré those who, like Sir Thomas Beecham, get into a pet 
when a concert hall is half empty and’ bitterly decry the ‘musical 
ignorance of the’ public... Others! are happy enough because a 
well-known name or a well-known symphony ‘cam provide an 
audience of 6,900 at the Royal Albert Hall and make a handsome 
profit for the promoters. A plance’ at the figures show, however} 
that while concert audiences are smaller than’a ‘year’ago, there hag 
been a steady rise in conceris.and concert goers ever’ the pass 
thirty years. 

The primaty cause of the present change is quite simply thet 
people have ‘less money to spend than a°year ago, and cannot go 
to concerts, or for that matter plays or films,.so!often..‘This 
was bound to happen. Assuming, then, the natural result that 
they now go to two concerts for ‘every three that they used to 
attend, what is: the present picture? There .are. no. reliable 
Statistics, for, comparison, but it is obvious that more serious 
music is being played, and is being listened to by more people 
than ten years ago. To takea very rough guide: on Sunday, 
May 28, 1938, nine concep were advertised in. The Times; ten 
years later, on Saturday, Ma y 29, 1948, thirty-two concerts. were 
advertised. This is no small increase. Or, again, one hears a 
great deal about empty seats at the Albert Hall, but if the Qucen’s 
Hall could be rebuilt overnight it would be. found to be much too 
small. Without counting, the variable number of seats. behind the 
orchestra, the normal seating of the Queen’s Hall was 2,000 ; only 
on a few nights in the year was it sold out. The Albert Hall has 
5,000 seats and 4,000 mentee places: the present average 
attendance is in excess of .3,000. . This. does not look, like a 
depression. 

Another loud complaint is the poor quality of the programmes, 
Orchestras of repute lament that.a year ago it was: possible to 
make a concert meet its expenses with a programme: of the less- 
hackneyed symphonies and concertos, but that now it is necessary 
to take the lowest common inator of the tess-scrupulous 
concert promoters. and select a at their level... There 
is, of course, a lot in this: in boom conditions there are enough 
concert aus to listen to new music as well as old ; outside the 


boom the se ted out tas Pe too ya ‘But it is unnecessary 
to be depr about an for Tchaikoysky. wich 
nay bores thé orchestra , will wear ae it is 
henomenon. In the cor sites Unfinished Sethe 
¢ concert halls for years," In the 19308 it was Bach, wh. 


by the way, drew’a Targer male audierice than any otlier composer, 
By 1950 may be a new fashion. © 
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To inherit the earth 


is not enough 





~ 


Millions will starve this year, while millions more go 
hungry. Although two-thifds of the people of the 
world are normally engaged in producing food, two- 
thirds of the people of the world do not have enough 
to eat. 


The majority of the world’s farmers are fighting a 
losing battle. Their production methods are an- 
tiquated and have not kept pace with the mechanisa- 
tion of industry, They are attempting to solve the 
world’s food crisis with the ancient methods of only 
scratching the reluctant land with an implement 
trailing from either animal or vehicle. This is as fruit- 
less ‘as ploughing the sea. 


THE SOLUTION 
With the revolutionary Ferguson System of complete 
farm mechanisation, enough food caz be produced, 
The Ferguson System enables farmers to produce 
more food from every available acre, and’so help to 
prevent the otherwise inevitable starvation of 
millions. It can actually produce as much as fen times 
more food from some areas of the land. By producing 
more food more’ ¢fficiently and at less cost, the Fer-.. 
guson. System can, also,help,to check the .present 
world-wide increase in the cost/of living. ©» 
* Every week more than 1,600 Ferguson Tractors are 
produced by the Standard Motor Co, Ltd, Every 
week more than.s,000 Ferguson Implements are pro- 
duced by the foremost British manufacturers, Every 
week more than 100,000 acres somewhere in the world 
are beginning to produce wore food at less cost. 
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The fable of the 
restive horse 


_ There was once a Horse who frisked 
and capered;, side-stepped, frolicked 
or loitered as the fancy took him, 
: Why'tiot ?” quoth he, * so long as I’ve a 

7 “bagful of oats and. the sun, shines 
bdowwn:' Jemtithen froma wearily wood 
“ came the how! of wolves, * Nay now,’ 
cried the Horse,.as he sprang 
forward, ‘ it shall never be said 
that I couldn’t take a hint.’ 


‘As a‘ nation slow starters, once the 
race is on we show both speed and 
_ endurance. TI have as:much faith in 
‘Britain’s ‘S$: power to outstrip economic 
as they have in their own mant- 

oe “ fatturts: The one’ is essed in the other, 
teem pe See © i 
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‘SURVEY 


ontrol a Western Water, 
ee (From Our US Editorial Staff) 


[* the House action on the: European recovery Plan Rm given 

Senator Vandenberg an opportunity, just before the. Repub- 
can Convention, to rush funds to stave off disaster and 
thereby look every inch a Président, the Columbia ‘River has 
supped, Mr ‘Lruman, witha «somewhat similar, «if more 
localised, opportunity in the course of his Western tour, The 
President’s speech ot June, 1oth at Seattle, in which he deplored 
the cuts made last yearby. the, Republicans in Congress in 
the appropriations for Western river: development, was made 
as 60,090 people were homeless in the flooded Columbia River 
Valicy, and as the third sugcessive crest poured through.barriers 
washed ot by Vers Water. 

Most. of the Western rivers are supplied from melted snow. 
This year, the high a were unusually mn laden, 
Unseasonably,. the temperature shot up—to the nineties;—and 
the waters correspondingly, shot down. On June gth; ‘at Van- 
couver, on the Columbia River in the State, of Washington, 
where the flood:stage om the river markers begins at 45, the 
current-ceading was 29.9: The Columbia, even in a normal 
year, discharges more. wetes than all.the other great western 
tivers—the Sacramento, the San Joaquin, the Colorado, the 
Rio Grande—combined ; 160,000,000 acre feet 80. ‘nto the 
Pacific after all withdrawals along the way. 

Loss of. lives, homes,.crops.and ‘urban pompaetiec on..a scale 
such as the t flood has occasioned inevitably intensifies 
the search for means of control.. Today, Washington and 
Oregon are suffering from too much water. Yet only yesterday 
the disaster news on the West Coast was the prolonged drought 
in the great Central Valley of California. How can the water 
supplics of the-West-be- ?. Mr-Truman has proposed 
the Tennessee Valley Authority as the model to be followed 
in the deve'opment of the other great river basins. 

Certainly the record of the TVA is impressi In In 2946 and 
1947 the Perinessee» Valley had .the fifth and sixth highest 
volumes of water on record, But its flood Sonne sve. 
except. for some} work on minor tributaries, of _docal 
importance, is complete. Because of the operation of § 
of dams, a crest in 1946 that would have reached 45.8: 
Chattanooga was kept down to 35.7 feet, and, damage Shichi it 
was ¢stimated would have been around, $10. million without 
flood control-was held to $90,000, 

The TVA has done a comparable job on the other: functions 
it was established to perform, including the creation of a nayi- 
gable channel as far up as Knoxville, the production of power 
tor agricultural, urban, and industrial uses—the: last includes 
provision of — for the oe men atomi¢. plant—and , co- 
operation in development, of a conservation iti gl et 
and recreational. facilities. .which have | very. considerably 
increased the income. of’ the area. Overthe years, moreover, 
early antagonisms to the undertaking have been. eons van 
even Senator, McKellar has; been ine abate his virulence. 


Why then, given. the,T-VA’s thirteen, year, record of oe 


ance, is ae model .net 
rccpiance farthes West 


~The reasons aré many. The TVA setedhsiy abt tert 
including sizable pera | ao seven states. But the Missouri River 
Valley, which ' it ig ‘often’ urged: should be‘ developed © 
TVA model, includes.o one. eed the entire area.of the U ha 
States. ‘The problems :whichithe TVA. was created to handle, 
porrenesy were": fon eriieees Serenynons the ee of the 

Tennessee river, | On the Wester riers; the claims of irrigation 
Be reclama oe uppet. teaches, and food control, and 

reo ia in the lower reaches, differ and ‘usually clash. And 
Plains the “politcal antagonism to the Federal 
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Government, | which; iy thes Sopth ‘took the fotm of a jealous 
defence of states rights, is multiplied in the rugged government- 
be-damned individualism of the sons of yesterday’s pioneers. 
But perhaps the greatest difference is that the TVA’s. pro- 
blems concern a vailey..where there is a yearly average of .40 
inches of rainfall” to control. | ae ie Wcoteen lap yd 
there is: less*than 20 i a year tT 
97th meridian; which 
is the aioe factor on b 
abund r ce 2 acres: 
















the San’ Joaquin sivers, he. danger i 
the scabatks infrom San Fraici 
prepared for special ante are “ruined t 
of the Colorado is mitigated solely ty theit common antagonism 
to the 1944 treaty between the United States and Mexico which 
guarantees a flow of 1,500,000 acre feet per year over the 
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boundary at Yuma. Either the expansion ‘oh the ; recently itri- 
gated atea around Phoenix, Arizona, must be restrict , or the 
Chamber of Commerce’ of Los Angeles miist’ accept ‘the fact 
that there is a limit to thar'city’s growth. 

The bitterness ‘with which water rights ‘are contésted is com- 
plicated again im areas like the Missouri and Columbia’ valleys 
by the conflict of water laws in the several states: as a drop of 
Water Crosses a border a complete reversal in its’ legal disposi- 
tion’ may, and in numerous ‘instances’ does, take place. The 
differences in ‘water law’ symbolise how gréat are the great open 
Spaces, and ‘how: their ‘size, ‘during’ the period of “settlement, 
obscured the ultimate necessity of treating the total resources 
of the rivers by unified means if their ‘potential yield i is to be 
fully realised. 

Similarly, the public’ apenciea EME ai State—created in 





the ‘ared Were concerned with one, or at most a few, of the fac- 
he ry cap a The two major F agencies are 
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of the first Roosevelt’s enthusiasm for a7 West, Partly because 
in their case there is usually a B svalry ction 4s_well as a 
normal bureaucratic rivalry, little oe is’ lost’ bet them ; 
their relations range from those of a marriag ‘of convenience to 
those of a shotgun wedding. A variety of other Federal agencies 
have important interests in the West—the Forest Service and 
the Soil Conservation Service of the Department of Agriculture, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Fish and Wildlife Service 
of the Department of the Interior, the Commetce Department, 
and the Federal Power Commission. Then on the. State level, 
there are the interests of the several states, represented in ‘their 
general form by their Governors, and the specialised agencies 
representing agricultural, grazing, power, industrial and 
municipal uses. 

Progress in obtaining a unified programme has gone furthest 
in respect to the Missouri Basin. Tne TVA plan for unified 
river development was executive in origin: it was drawn up by 
the Authority’s Board under a very general mandate ; it went 
to Congress merely in the form of a report. Congress has what 
amounts to a veto power on Construction, exercised in connec- 
tion with the TVA’s annual appropriations for new work. But it 
does not pass on plans in detail, and the execution of those 
plans, since it all takes place under a single authority, raises no 
questions of interagency jurisdiction. 

But, in sharp contrast, the present authority for Missouri 
river development is legislative in origin. It arises from the 
Flood Control Act of 1944, based on a report on the Missouri 
basin, which was initiated by the Bureau of Reclamation 
and cleared with the other Federal agencies concerned. 
The Act sets forth the ~ functions to be performed by 
each agency, the priorities of the various types of water 
claims along the river, and a set of very specific plans for 
development by annual stages. (A similar, though even. more 
voluminous, report on the Columbia River Basin is now in 
process of circulation round the agencies of the Government.) 

The means of unifying the approach to the Western rivers 
which has so far been acceptable is thus a Congressional plan, 
under whose paper unity particular tasks are assigned to 
particular agencies.” Such an arrangement vests overall con- 
cern for river development in Congress, whose interest is only 
fitful. By contrast to such an arrangement, the efficiency of the 
River Valley Authority seems demonstrable. Pressure, either 
from repeated spectacular disaster, from the long attrition of 
failing water tables,.or from limitations on economic or municipal 
growth, May, in the years to come, induce a willingness to adapt 
the TVA approach to Western conditions. But at the moment 
theré-is great reluctance to concentrate, in a small executive 
group, sO much power over the existing variety, intensity and 
conflict of claims for water in a dry land. 
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Pennsylvania 


palraom ‘A CORRESPONDENT IN PHILADELPHIA] 


THE politic phets who have been wrong so. often.in the 
i ‘ primaries may now safely join in one 
ie the next President of the United States will be 
nominated in Philadelphia. The Republican Party opens: its 
nominating convention in Pennsylvania’s. largest. city, on 
June 21st. The Democrats will converge on the city on 
July 12th and the members of Mr’ Wallace’s ‘Third Party on 
July 23rd." Tn the'case of ‘the and Democrats, the 

choice ‘of Philadelphia was influenced by a certified cheque 
for $200,000 to each party for convention expenses, plus an 
additional $50,000 for the entertainment of delegates, seccesaed 
and other visitors. ad Wi es conyention, is coming to 

Philadelphia 4, Dut et the-use of the Municipal 
Cogyeantion | find the hall com- 
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saare self and. goer 
Ruhr "Sttetching 350° miles from the Delaware 
np ae Old ae tae on the’. by NéW York 


State and on the south” by. 
Virginia, it is bisected by 


eny range of the. 
chian Mountains. “In ne, . ot 


h-eastern corner of the State is 
the old industrial ‘ci Iphia, the third city of the 
nation, with a population of ‘slightly more than 2,000,000, 
Fifty to sixty miles to the north-east are the rich anthracite 
coal fields, Over the Alleghenies, in the far western” part. of 
the State, is Pittsburgh, centre of the nation’s steel industry, and 
immediately adjacent and extending south-westward is the busy 
and booming bituminous coal area. Between the industrial and 
mining regions of eastern and western Pennsylvania ate fertile, 
rolling agricultural areas, here and there dotted with small but 
thriving manufacturing towns. 

Pennsylvania has been a political battleground since the 
advent cf Mr Roosevelt’s New Deal. Before that, for geneta- 
tions, the State was overwhelmingly Republican, and was known 
as “the Gibraltar of Republicanism: ’ “In ‘those days the 
Republican Party in Pennsylvania was ruled by wealthy indus- 
trialists, who believed in a protective tariff for industry 
and “ the full dinner pail” (which tended in practice to mean 
steady employment at low wages and long hours) for the work- 
ing man afid woman. This is still true to a large extent: But 
with the emergence of Mr Roosevelt’s New Deal, workers from 
the mines, the mills and the factories deserted the R ublican 
Party and flocked to the Democrats. They were joined by many 
sincere liberals of the intellectual classes and by many more 

Opportunists who saw and seized an opportunity to make per- 
sonal profit out of the revitalised Democratic Party. In the 
national elections of 1936, 1940 and 1944 Mr Roosevelt and his 
party swept the State, but in the State elections since his death 
the Republicans have won by large majorities. Now on the 
eve of the national nominating conventions and with the Presi- 
dential election only five months away, there is no indication of 
any reversal of the clear Republican ‘trend. 
anpemes s Republican leaders are confident of state-wide 

to the | Reine But they are divided 
rences a Presidential candidate: The State’s 
scbeputiog of 73' members to the Republican “National Conver- 
tion is committed tothe favourite son candidacy of Senator 
ward Martin, a a former Governor of nnsyh “(He is 
‘the Mr ae Massachusetts, Speaker’ the’ House, 
whose chances C of securing the nomination were discussed inthe 
issue of May 1, 1948.) But the Pennsyl A idn’s pledge 
to suj Senator Martin may not*last beyond the first ballot. 
A » he is the darkest kind of a dark horse: ge 
Baby Beta a device 00 hold the F snnsylvania group to 
ee oe selection of a P reside 
In 3940, while the Pennsylvania de 
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Grundy has. been the country’s outstanding advocate Ks - 
protective tariff... As an astute practical. politician, accustomed to 
keeping a finger on the public..pulse; he, of course, knows that 
Mr Taft lacks glamour and: political vote ; . . Senator 
‘Martin is a close political and personal friend of Mt Grundy 
and shares his political and economic views. Conceivably, 
these two gentlemen might easily be induced to switch to Mr 
Dewey, particularly if in doing so they could blight the Chances 
of Mr Stassen. 

The big question in the Pennsylvania delegation is posed by 
its chairman, Governor James. H. Duff... He comes from Scotch- 
Presbyterian stock,. is red-headed, stubborn, independent : and, 
though he is a party man who owes his present political position 
to Mr Grundy and Senator Martin, he has a vein of liberalism 
that is disturbing to his conservative colleagues. Before 
America’s entry into the war, he upset many of his fellow Repub- 
licans by forcing his party's State Committee to endorse Mr 
Roosevelt’s proposal for aid to Britain. It is no secret in 
Pennsylvania that Governor Duff does not take Senator Martin’s 
candidacy seriously. Some of Mr Martin’s friends say that 
Governor Duff is hopeful that the political lightning may strike 
him in the event of a deadlock, but the Governor insists that he 
has no Presidential ambitions. It is no secret either that 
Governor Duff is not over fond of Mr Dewey, and definitely 
dislikes Mr Stassen. However, he is outspoken in his admira- 
tion for Michigan’s Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg—and that 
makes Mr Vandenberg a man to be reckoned with at the 
convention, 

Mr Stassen’s candidacy occupies a peculiar status in Pennsyl- 
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the ho ee S defeated the other candidates, my 
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masquerading as Republi 

His’ manager in “Pentisylvania ‘is - "Colonel Jay Cooke, “a 
wounded war yetetan and multi-miflionaire banker from Chest- 
nut Hill,a “Philadelphia suburb: ‘Curiously “enough, “a3 “a 
member of the Pennsylvania convention delegation, Col. Cooke 
is pledged. to support Senator Martin. Many of the other 
State supporters. of Mr Stassen are also. men. of wealth: he is 
popular as well with young Republicans, notably college groups. 
There are reports that, Mr Joseph N. Pew, Jt., of -a_noulti- 
millionaire oil and shipbuilding ‘family, may join with his close 
friend, Col. Cooke, in bolting the Martin candidacy after the 
first ballot and sw inging over to Mr Stassen., But the hostility 
of the regular Republican leaders will make it difficult, if not 
impossible, for bint to find substantial support in the Pennsy!- 
vania delegation. 

Whatever the outcome of the Republican convention, it is a 
reasonably safe bet that at the November election Penmisyl- 
vania will give its 35 electoral votes to the Republican nominee. 
The Democratic convention is expected to nominate President 
Truman, whose Pennsylyania popularity is yery far from that 
enjoyed by Mr Roosevelt. Mr Truman’s, party may, carry Pitts- 
burgh and some .of the adjoining soft coal districts next 
autumn, but Philadelphia and the anthracite area seem. sure to 
return Republican majorities.. Although he will not pats the 
support of organised labour, Mr Wallace may poll a fair sized 
vote in Pennsylvania. But he will take more votes away from 
the Democrats than from the Republicans and thereby will help 
the Republican cause. His supporters in the State belong chiefly 
to the extreme left, and he is reported to be sutprisingly strong 
among college students. His candidacy may have the effect ot 
defeating Democratic candidates for Congress in ‘districts. where 
the voting strength of the two major parties is close. 
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** Medical Science and , 
skill are employing 
every weapon in their 
power to combat this 
dread disease. But it is 
tous they turn for the 
necessary funds to help 
relieve the _ terrible 
sufferings of thousands 
of human beings. Our 
contributions will further 
research which will one ™ 
day doubtless find a cure for AER Ban penny we, can 
apes brings that day nearer.’ 

Although the State will become responsible for hospital 

maintenance after July 5th, it will still be necessary to 

seek voluntary support for .research..on the scale 

required. Please mark your gift. “‘ Research Fund” 

and send addressed.'to° the Secretary, > 


The Roual- 
Cancer-t Hospital 
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Philadelphia Pilgrimage 

This: Weekend the ‘Republican pilgrims are converging on 
Philadelphia by every modern form of transport, and.cenceivably 
also on elephant-back, if the local zoo can provide 2 sperms? 
of the Party’s emblem. On Monday they will gather in. 
vention Hall which is their temporary temple tn go through the 
customary quadtennial ritual of bui a platform and choosing 
their candidates for the Presidency an 
are 1,094 Official pilgrims, organiséd in State delegations,’ ‘and they 
huve numerous unofficial companions—Presidential candidates, 
members of Congress, party bosses+all of whom ‘have vital 
parts to play in the secret rites which are essential to the ¢eremony. 


The first two days will be spent in approving reports and agree- 
ing on the statement of. party policy, mow being drafted 
by a committee whose chairman. is Senator” Lodge, Senator 
Vandenberg’s right-hand man. during the original debates on the 
European Recovery Programme. The choice of a young and 
internationally-minded Republican for this important. post does 
something to offset that of a party hack—Representative Martin 
—for the chairmanship of the convention and of the Chicago 
Tribune’s war-horse—Governor Green—to give the “ keynote” 
speech. Once these tasks are over, the pilgrims must fulfil the vows 
they took before they left home, vows to support the Presidential 
aspirations of either the favourite son of their own State. or one 
of the contenders from elsewhere. 


But not all the delegates have made vows and many. of the 
others are pledged only to a token support on the first ballot... It 
seems improbable, im the present confused state of the Republican 
candidacies, that any.onewill obtain the necessary. clear majority 
of 548 votes on that. ballot, On the, second ballot, many delega- 
tions are.free to desert their favourite sons, which explains the 
competition among candidates for promises. of second ballot 
support, and it becomes possible 10 judge relative strengths. 
Senator Taft, Governor Dewey and Mr Stassen all make sub- 
stantial and conflicting claims of guaranteed votes on these 
ballots, but. on the Jong view. Mr Stassen. is now the. weakest 


of the.three,.since he-has. neither the.popularity.of. Mr.Taft among 


the professional politicians nor, on the accumulated evidence of 

the ava ia apy more public appeal than Mr Dewey. 

.& & f 3? z e SF hy 

‘ Pia eS S.A%. 
At this point the well-known »smoke begins to fill.rooms and 
this year,the promises of which it is composed will. be 
— solidity by the Republican certainty of victory. 
On the third ballot the State delegations with big «blocks of 
votes : Bncertain allegiances—Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Illinois—B to use their power. If at this point Governor 
Warren 
him, it may well be decisive. If the established candidates. do 
not consolidate their position now, they may find new competitors 
emer as Wendell Willkie did in 1940. ‘No compatable irregu- 
larity be permitted this year: it.is doubtful if even, General 
Fic poume would be allowed to become a threat at this stage, in 
spite of his.overwhelming and unsought popularity with voters ‘of 
oth parties, as shown by a recent poll...Bur this jis the.moment 
en the scaffolding may be removed to. reveal that Senator Van- 
ftodeclare his oe has’ not prevented his 
" ng one forohim,'¢ osince hens 


pcond choice. of many “favourite, son” 












delegations. 


Ff after: the fifth” ballot tho ‘clea niajority ‘he yet “insight, and 
rone of the leaders will withdraw inefavourtofione ofthe others, 


an nasty pea candidate, possibl 
ricdréa behind” 


be hastil serious 
danger that?’ s0éfcr® or idter, "as" the ‘balloting? drags'ion and as 
delegates beouine : exisausted \and) homessick, they \wilbaccept this 
factory-madé mammenertnes ware OS et ved 
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s the important California delegation to abandon ~ 


Representative Martin, may | 
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' The House has refused’to: accept the revisions of the Senate, impl 
and a tug-of-war will ‘now take place between the Senate conferees, of cx 
headed by Senator ‘Bridges, and those of the House, led by Mr part! 
Taber. Senator Bridges is supported by a much larger majority prev: 
than his opponent ; but it is equally. clear that the Senate decision varie 
was more an act faith in: Senator. Vandenberg than an act of panic 
i The Senate Appropriations Committee criticised the inter 
Administration ae for ‘the ‘imadequacy of ‘the figures pre- wage 
sented to it as a basis of judging the appropriations, and suggested 13 
that it would be much! more ‘rigorous in’ its demands ‘next year. strik 
Mr Varidenberg defended the Marshal! finds on the ground that Worl 
the expressed ‘will of Congress should not be vetoed through the to a 
abuse of the appiopristinig fenction. But he accompanied his 8 pe 
attack on the “dangerous’and improvident” decision of the House an t 
with @ warning of his own. He insisted that the time to overhatdl indu 
the récovery progtamme is not now ‘when ‘it is stiil struggling to whic 
be born, but in January, 1949. Then, both the friends and repla 
uae of European Recovery who’ agreed, in effect, to a year’s whic 
trial of the plan, will feel they -have a legitimate right to weigh 
its achievements in the balance. 
The Economic Cc-operation Act is merely the first, and the 
most important, example of the freedom the ‘Republicans have: Bi-I 
reserved to reconsider policy decisions after the sweeping victory , 
i iiatabey to ‘enjoy im November. ‘Thus the fomise Mr 
arranged on ‘the Reciprocal’ Trade Agreements Act, Reso 
a whieh vias been accepted ‘by both Houses, previties Only for a pacts 
ene year extension, théugl it eliminates the Congressional veto of Ame 
tariff cuts whith was inserted: by. the House. ' But Mr Vandenberg shak 
showed no disposition to compromise on funds for the Marshall Mar 
Plan. He has broadened and fiood-lit the breach between the two find 













wings of the party. His firmness is said, even by Senator Vanden- 
berg himself, t6 diminish the ikélihood that he maybe chosen as 


the Republican contticiane ; ; it has made him too many enemies in 
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vEven the third round of «wage increases, now weit ‘under 
_pot seem to ind fs nano wl ue 
although it has already~led to some’ price increases. If, however, 
the coal negotiations end in higher wages for the miners, the 
implications willbe much: more ‘serious. The comparative Jack 
of concern about the present wage ‘increases is’ explained,-at least 
partly, by the fact that on the whole they are not-so: high: ‘as in 
previous years and are not taking a set pattern, but are being 
vatied to suit individual circumstances. The automobile com- 
panies are following ‘not the Genetal’ Motors formula, with’ its 
interesting provisions for cost-of-living adjustments and an annual 
wage increase, but the more orthodox agreement for a rise of 
13 ceats am hour, which ended the, United Automobile Workers’ 
strike against the Chrysler Company. The United Electrical 
Workers, on the other hand, have been advised by their leaders 
to accept the General Electric Company’s offer of am increase of 
8 per cent on all wages, which means rises of from 9 to 15 cents 
an hour. Labour's amenability is almost as surprising as is 
tad’ s abandonment of its firm stand against wage increases, 
which is evidence that its uncertainties of last spring have been 
replaced by a renewed confidence in the future, a confidence 
which is shared by Wall Street. 


* * * 


Bi-Partisan Blueprint 


When the Senate passed, by a vote of 64 to 4, the Vandenberg 
Resolution advocating American association with regional defence 
pacts under the Charter of the United Nations, the blueprint of 
Amer.ca’s new international foreign policy was complete, however 
shaky some of its foundations may have turned out to be. In 
March, Mr Truman had promised that the United States would 
find appropriate means of aiding the defence of the democracies. 
The Senate has now approved, in principle, co-operation in 
defence, as a supplement to economic assistance and American 
rearmament. 


No one has been more anxious, than Senator Vandenberg. to 
explain what the Resolution. does not do. It is not an alliance, 
it is not a commitment to form an.alliance. It does not revive 
military Lend-Lease... The treaty to which it. may give a green 
light would be modelled on the Inter-American Treaty of Reci- 
procal Assistance, which, though it declares that an attack upon 
one signatory is tobe considered an attack upon all, does not 
provide for automatic military assistance... The rights of the 
Senate have been- most zealously safeguarded. 


This good resolution is unlikely to be put to the test until after 
the election, if then. But peace-time conscription, which Mr 
Truman asked as an earnest of Congressional intentions, has now 
passed the Senate by 78 to 10. The. Senate Bill authorises the 
‘OOnscription of up to 250,000 men of 19-25 for duty anywhere in 
the world, for two years. It exempts veterans’ with more than 
18° months’: service, married’ men, and: essential workers. It 
authorises the enlistment of 25,000 aliens who, after five years’ 
service, may be rewarded ‘by American citizenship. The authorised 
strength of the Services is raised from 1,446,000 to 1,795,000 and 
the reserve units are also expanded. The only vestige of Uni- 
versal Military Training, which Mr Truman also requested, ‘is 
the provision that 161,000 18-year olds may ‘volunteer for a year’s 
pening, which ‘will exempt them from ‘conscription. 


To its credit, the Senate refused to allow the conscription issue. 
be confused by other considerations, Senator Langer was 
eated in his attempt to sink. the Bill by weighting it down with. 

civil gs, riders which. would ammpaienites the poh mile 
outhern, effort. to, authorise: regation of whites 
é. hegtoea was also repulsed. The ag ef Rae Committee. 
not prevent the life of the Bill from being cut down from 
to two years, but it prevailed upon the Senate to reject a 
sal to pass the es but leave the eicnilent the political onus. 
* pulling the trigger. 
This method of evadi Les cciititty tons has recommended itself : 
the Amed Serv Cpe of te Bae But the chief. 
le lc inusha, Ho: the: unremitting hostility of the 
eee et ena eal off the floor until four 
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- Long-Term: Economic. Probl 


Sin-—Vowrenisiass the; Supply. ‘of: Betinge and. its. Bie 


decessor “The Importance. of danger 

playing into the. hands of © creation ot 
Capital and the creation of, the savings. 10 § 5 should not 
be,considered apart from the general c and 


demand. which. determine the attractiveness or, oe. ca 
creation from the point of .wiew. of man who. has to bear. 
tisk of mistakes. You referred in. the earlier. article tothe un- 
satisfactory jevel of capital creation in the ’thirues. . Unless we 
are quite gratuitously to insult business enterprise in this coufitry 
and indeed throughout the world, including the United States 
during that period, there was only one explanation for this and 
it lay in the absence of profitable cutlets for the employment of 
new capital due to a worldwide shortage of consumer purchasing 
power. It certainly did not lie im the absence’ of finance on cheap 
terms—for that was a period of unusually cheap money ‘the like 
of which may not return for many a year to come. True, if there 
had been more capital creation it might have proved to be as 
self liquidating as much of the capital creation during the nine- 
teenth ceritury proved to be, But that is doubtful. “The root 
cause was the maldistribution of puftchasing power which left 
large sections of the people in all parts’ of the world, under- 
nourished, underclad, and underhoused. 


Becarise that problem of undernourishment, etc., is now being 
tackled at least in some countries and because of necessary repairs 

the ravages of war, conditions of trade and demand are now 
good throughout the world. * There is accordingly a strong incen- 
tive on the part of business men to expand and re-equip., The 
demand for consumer goods and the demand for capital goods 
go hand in hand under conditions of free enterprise and not in 
Opposition to one another. We must be careful therefore—and 
that is where I would join issue with _you——not to lose sight of 
the need to maintain general demand, in our anxiety to build up 
capital. _Otherwise we, may find that having got the capital it is 
not of relation to what we truly need. A tricky rationing problem 
seems to be involved somewhere to which targets of 20 per cént 
“for the 1950s ” is unlikely to be the answer.—Yours faithfully, 


Hill House, Cuckfield, Sussex W. H. B. FaiRWEATHER 


From The Economist of 1848 


June 17, 1848 
® Ir would be ‘folly... to.conceal from ourselves, and still 
greater folly to deny in the face of the public that the con- 
dition of the workers in factories, men, women, and. children, 
influenced by all the general causes that deteriorate the con- 
dition of the whole working population, is a hard one in 
comparison to the ease enjoyed by the opulent classes. In 
comparison to children, women, and men engaged in agri- 
cultural operations, or to the majority of servants of all-work; © 
sempstresses in the eee milliners, or to’ the 
Irish peasantry, their condition is by no means a hard one. .... 
To be discontented and complain is common to humanity, 
Almost every class and description of men,. almost. every 
individual as well as the factory worker, seeks to improve — 
his pee arma and it would be ppictcnek ses not an and 
ation could. gratify y efease and | 
comfort. 0! every man, woman, and a ia the a 
Unable to perform that equally. and 
very doubtful whether its efforts to rotltyan any one class or 
individual do not invariably tend to injure m a greater degree 
some other class or individual, the legislature 1s apt to pay 
_ most attention to thése classes who, being collectéd in masses, 
| having opportunities of communicating one ‘with another, 
. and sufficient leisure. to acquire considerable instruction, can 
make their grievances known, .and interest in their behalf 
- the demagogues of various classes, who are. continually.on 
the look out for ps igen and .complaints, by an advocacy 
of — — may — nae ——_ Not earn ee 
fore, t there are s in ae 
workers .. . we attribu Sure! the pte tcton they 
' — from the cone mote. to their 
_ hips in ce condition rns to. pebags 
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Too Much Equality 


Sms—In your article ‘Too. Much Equality ”; you say, * It,can 
be seen in their (i.c., the Labour Party’s) adtonnietrhtien of the 
national educational system, which has to date destroyed er 
values. than it Cheat Such a, sérious, charge should | surely 
be supported penser ev-dence.—Yours faithfully, . 

SuENA D, SIMON 

Broomcrojt, Ford Lane, Didsbury, Manchester, 20 

[Tt was a statement of opinion to which we adhere, Most of the 
good things that have been done in education in the past three years 
derive from the Coalition Government’s Act. The Labour Party’s 
own approach, both nationally and in the localities, can be seen in 
such things as the treatment of the direct grant schools and the new 
imposition of a minimum age: for examinations. It seems to be 
inspired by a dangerous passion for “ levelling down.” The Govern- 
ment deserve a-good mark for their attitude to the universities, but 
that is outside the scope of the remark which Lady Simon ef Wythea- 
shawe quotes.—EpITor.] 


Sir,—In your admirable article headed “Too Much Equality ” 
you say that Socialism was born of the desire for greater economic 
equality, to secure greater equality of income and welfare among 
the citizens of the state, even at the cost of some reduction in 
the total income ayailable to be divided among them, and you 
say that equality and efficiency often pull in opposite directions, 
as they are pulling now. 

‘My object in writing is to point out that there need be .no 
conflict between equality and. efficiency, if equality is. confined 
to the field of unearned income, where it should belong, in the 
form of a minimum or basic income payable through the state 
to every member of the community ; this would. leave the field 
of earned income entirely to individual initiative and enterprise. 

The amount of the basic income would have to be determined 
by experiment, there seems to be no reason why it should not be 
as large as possible, provided it did got cause inflation, the effect 
of an equal basic income would however be reductions in wages, 
prices and profits the reverse process to inflation. 

Basic incomes for all as a first charge on national assets seems 
to be the only practical way to ensure the greatest possible 
measure of economic equality consistent with the retention of the 
fullest possible incentive to individual initiative and enterprise in 
industry and otherwise. 

Basic incomes would very materially reduce the need for state 
expenditure on social services and being equal in amount would 
avoid any feelings of jealousy and encourage independence of 

character.—Yours faithfully, R. ARNOLD PRICE. 

Rodenhurst, Oxted, Surrey. 


‘< Coupons. for Sale”’ 


Sir,—It is true that the “ Right to Buy.” may often seem to be 
distributed “in an arbitraty fashion; but) ‘your Corréspondent’s 
suggestion for making it marketable would hardly correct this 
tendency, and raises other problems... For example, he main 
that the “ Right to Buy” petrol could be bought -andisold wie 
the “necessary limits” of total imports. But we'have’not cut 
down to the minimum of petrol imports that we can really afford. 
If the Right to Buy were freely traded, ‘this would ‘mean that 
enough people could do withour’ their ration to make further 
import cuts possible. _What about ffee trading in the Right to 
Buy imports ?. If this were.possible, part at least of the extra 
cost would be passed on to the consumer. He,.poor fellow, could 
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distribution. of steel could) be eff ina, free market. by. means 


“ the ior power the expanded dollar market 
and the.decline of a. home: market,” ‘There are very fey 
signs of that “superior s power,” is $0,often hidden 





discreetly behind tariff walls. s 
In fact, any approach to “rationing by the, purse * of. scarce 


commodities (quite apart from the fillip it would give to black 
marketeers) carries. with it the tof inflation, and thus. of 
fresh injustices in. distribution, trols. must be dismantled 


before we have forgotten how to exercise choice; but not before 
there is plenty for us to choose from—Yours faithfully, 
2, Queen’s Ride, Barnes, S.W.13 


Textile Stocks and Capital Investments 


Sir,—Your leading articles have made clear the vital need for 
this country to devote an increased proportion of its resources 
for internal and ¢xternal capital invesument.. The fact that. the 
Marshall aid appropriations are most carefully scrutinised to 
prevent an unnecessary diversion of the United States help to 
unproductive purposes is an added reason for the utmost care and 
rigour in British policy. 

The repeated retreats of the Board of Trade, under the pressure 
of unwanted stocks, along the line of least resistance towards 
higher home consumption of textiles (albeit only temporary in 
order to liquidate the “ hump”) is as disconcerting as the delay 
in permitting the export of utility products without licence, 
Textile exports command a ready market and are among the most 
remunerative. The chance of regaining a ae foothold in foreign 
markets is, moreover, rapidly waning. The obvious failure of 
the Treasury to appraise correctly the investment capacity of the 
country—due mainly to. an underestimate of the productivity and 
to lack of knowledge of the intentions of the holders of liquid 
assets—might easily result in the increased productive potential 
being allowed to run to waste in unemployment and in demands 
to permit an increaséd consumption of durable goods by way of 
house repairs. Yet it should obviously be concentrated in pro- 
ductive investment in factories and their equiprhent. 

It is noteworthy that the textile muddle could not have 
occurred had the wartime control over the utilisation of raw 
materials and semi-manufactures not been relaxed or abandoned 
in 1945-46. It is also clear that the statistical information at the 
disposal of the Government is both scanty and belated. In view 
ot the differences of Opinion between the *atithot and the 
trade (as well as the lete ignorance of outside” experts of 
ascertainable facts), the institution of periodic sample inquiries 
of ‘an objective character ‘would be highly desirable. Such in- 
quiries of the means and inténtions of the prodticef$ atid ultimate 
consumers afe being undertaken in’ the: United«States with in- 
cfeasing precision.They throw light not merely on the demand 
for specific commodities but also on the level of savings, and 
hence of permissible investment. Thus an objective basis would 
be provided nor merely. for' the formulation of; policy but for 
watelligent discussion of it. 

{It is hardly possible to decide on policy (not to say to plan) 


without such statistical evidence as would enable the Govern- 
ment tO resist pressure groups and to prevent investment taking 
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THE FEW MORE... 


A few-more visitors were with us for Whitsun than came for 
Easter, and a very good time was enjoyed by all. 

As we've said before, even without a car this lovely island 
is very-easy to get to. There are plenty of fast, comfortable. 
trains to Plymouth, whence an Hotel car can meet aris 
Once. you have arrived, the charm of your.surro 

excellent "service. and sheer comfort of its modem NR: te 
make Burgh Island unrivalled as a resort at which to retax 
and enjoy yourself, if only for a few days. - 

$6‘ why don"t you come for a week-end, a week or a month? 
Come now,’ when the climate is so mild, and enjoy the 
beauties of early summer in South Devon. 


- BURGH ISLAND HOTEL 


oe “Terms from £2 per day inchisive et 
The Masiger, Burgh Ueland, Bighiry Bay; Benth Doves °° 
. va ee Saw 2728 A ee 
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THE METAPHYSICAL ‘SOCIETY 
» ALAN WILLARD BRORN:s ; 
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wine ‘ Victorian Minds in Crisis.’ is the mibaiske of 


this unusually interesting book. It is.a full record 
of the discussions carried on in Lon 
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further weaken the incentiverto | arid the ‘national 
recovery. There is no time theo tr eeidianh token oe 


it in order and if we are to secure, by concerted action with 


other countries, an expansion of the supply of raw’ materials and” 


food—al! of which requires a substantial increase in investment. 
—Yours faithfully, : ee . “T. BaLocu 
Balliol College, Oxford. pe ae PE PG tem 


What are Profits? 


f * 

Smr,—Your article deserves even wider circulation than it will 
get. If I might mix my thanks with a gentle reprimand, I would 
say that as well as Chancellors and auditors needing to modify 
their thoughts The Economist might have! lent its weight on 
this important aspect of manufacturers’ costs and profits at an 
earlier date. 

Many industrialists and company cost accountants have acutely 
appreciated, for some years, the points you now. make, and have 
vainly endeavoured to persuade Government officials of the falsity 
of balance sheets and profit computations based on Income Tax 
wear and tear allowances. The Income Tax Act of 1945 does not 
give a greater total depreciation allowance than before—it only 
gives it more quickly. It does not allow of sufficient money being 
put on one side to replace a 1940 machine in rg50. 

This false accountancy, which auditors insist on under Income 
Tax regulations, bears. particularly heavily on industries whose 
profits are regulated by Government control orders. Profits are 
made to seem higher than they really are, since depreciation at 
replacement value of plant and buildings is nor allowed, ‘Thus 
there is a tendency for the Government to press for reduction 
of the profit margin to a figure which is uneconomic and could 
only lead to an over-capitalised or ill-equipped industry. 

The problem is, of course, most serious in those industries which 
have a high value of buildings, plant, and machinery in relation 
to turnover.—Yours faithfully, F. W, Rowe 

Shortlands, Sollershott. West, Letchworth, Herts 


and unemployment to bring root es ee But this would. 
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Exporting British Cats 
- $iRYour atticle entitled “Exporting British Cars,” of March 
oth, 18 somewhat marred ‘by th “ine ion of incorrect prices for 
its sold in New Zealand. The table on page 463 purports to 
give the price of British cars in sterling. Actually, the prices 
are nearer to New Zealand prices in New Zealand currency, and 
the current rate, of exchange, is, approximately £100 sterling equals 


Aigs\NZ.. Foe che deiemgantae of Your fepders 1 am appending 
current prices for cars here, in New Zealand currency :—_ 





£ 
Motfris 8, 4-door ......5..4.: 606 Sramdlaed 36 6023 1, 
Sueecere 8. 2a 620 Pe U6 ES 1,038 
Fan 10 eee: 690 Ford V-8, de luxe ......... 
Miers PO Mists ci EE 704 super ae 
Gees Be a 956 Chevrolet, Stylemaster ... 731 
ON, UE. civ ccceete ales 703 Fleetmaster ... 810 


—Yours faithfully, 


MARTIN NESTOR 
Box 1155, Wellington, N.Z. 


Cutting the Cake 


Sir,—If, as your Note suggests, the information ‘given by 
various companies as to the absorption of their gross receipts is 
for the purpose of countering the attack on profits I doubr if it 
is likely to be successful. The arrangement chosen savours too 
much of special pleading, and on all the relevant items too many 
questions remain unanswered. 


What is included in depreciation, the amount allowed for 
income tax purposes or something more ? Does taxation include 
tax deducted from dividends, and if so, why ? ‘To, which column 
are preference dividends allocated ? 


The really relevant figure is. the total amount of :profit assessed 
to.tax. Provided this is given further subdivision. is all to. the 
good. But if it is carefully. hidden, suspicious. minds will .only 
become more suspicious.—-Yours. faithfully, 


House of Commons, London, SW. GEORGE BENSON 





Britain’s 


Way Out 


By A. Grant McGregor 





WRONG WAGE POLICY IS THE ENEMY, 
NOT’ THE PROFIT MOTIVE 





’ GRAHAM HUTTON 

in his broadcast reported in “ The Listener” said: “ What 

we need really is something like what the American 

and British Engineer, A. G. McGregor, calls prosperity 
i ” : 
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Readers of the 
Economist... 


One finds that many readers of F 
uture 


among the articles in 
FUTURE—with its good sense, sound... the current issue are: 


5 : : A 40- survey of 
information and full, analysis ,of - dic sibsk iattantry 


interesting facts. Each issue’ is ~ Economics of an» 


the Economist are also readers of 


orchestra 
lavishly illustrated in colour and Chinese art glances 
; westward 
black and white Belgian recovery, 
y meteor or star? 





Write for further particulars and prospectusto 
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wan a Progress Report a’ en 


(From Our Paris Correspondent) 


“ FTER initial progress, France’s condition is now stationary 

and its ultimate recovery is still in doubt.” This is the 
bulletin to be inferred from an illuminating report* on the state 
of the French economy just published by M, Jean .Monnet’s 
Planning Commissariat. 

The planners have produced what amounts to a comparison 
between the projects and the achievements so far of the Five 
Year Plan. Statistically, the document is already out of date 
as the tables carry the story only until the end of 1947—that is, 
fer the first year of the plan. Nevertheless the report, drawn 
up by some of France’s leading economic and financial experts, 
is of far more than historical interest.. Besides tabulating essential 
facts, it draws conclusions abet: the present and future trends 
of French economy and analyses the obstacles to recovery,; It 
also warns the country amd the Goverment in no uncertain 
terms of the far-reaching sacrifices and of the radical changes in 
habit, organisation and financial management which will have 
to be made if the French e¢Gon@mit machine is to competé on 
equal terms with the modern world. 

On the credit side of the balance sheet, one fact stands out: 
French industry is today producing up to 115 per cent of its 
1938 level. This represents a strenuous effort by an exhausted 
and often undernourished working population, labouring under 
difficult conditions with worn-out machinery, while shai hours 
of work have risen, on an average, from 39 to 45 hours per week. 

The increased production has been used largely for recon- 
struction and re-equipment. On the other hand the tota] amount 
of goods and services (representing home production plus ¢ex- 
ports) available for the public rose by only four per. cent, and 
by the end of 1947 was still seven per cent below the prewar 
level; it is scarcely higher today. These facts correct the super- 
ficial picture of prosperity which visitors to France tend to carry 
away with them and which are based on the-r own comfortable 
but strictly limited experiences. In fact the ordinary French 
family is living far more uncomfortably than before the war. 
Individuals have, ef course, profited from.mational disasters in 
a country where egalitarianisny is traditionally preached rather 
than practised, but as a whole the country is still suffering severe 
material hardships from the accumulated losses of two world 
Was, ae | * x 

, This productive effort «as been adodeapinied « by the first 
serious attempt to bridge the inflationary gap and to stop the 
spiral of prices and wages. The present Government followed 
up the rise in wages—which had become socially and politically 
imperative—by deliberately cutting the spending power of the 
wage-carning classes... (The planners would have preferred the 
prelevement to have been even twice as heavy.) 

Finally, on the ¢redit side, is Marshall.aid, which, if American 
intentions do not change, méans that production need not be 
decreased for lack of food, fuel and raw materials. It provides 
a much needed Opportunity to overhaul France’s preductive 


machinery. 
Worn-out Equipment 


_ Nevertheless, the conclusion which the planners reach is far 
m reassuring: the initial impetus of recovery has slowed down 
iad since October production has barely risen. The object of 
he Monnet Plan—to increase French productive Fg 
t yet been realised. Labour productivity is still about 20 
t lower than in 1938. The planners argue that, even all . 
social conflicts; absenteeism, wart weariness and the shortage of 
tfained specialists, the p 
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ar is how to finance what has obviously. become. the 
ia pipeat task of —e French economy we to 
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rincipal reason for this is the worn-out 
and antiquated French. industrial and agricultural equipment, 
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date. The monetary problem is be 
material resources become available and other, cks show 
signs of giving way. Last year, investments in the) essential sectors 
of industry and agriculture were 16 per cent shott of the estimate, 

The planners themselves make no secret of thein view that the 
French private investor is not expected to meet the deficiency, 
On the contrary, the general trend is away from long-term 
investments in. sectors. which. either have been or might be 
nationalised. Accumulated wealth today is being transferred into 
the hands of new classes, unaccustomed to saving, and who prefer 
to raise their standard of living and scale of comforts rather than 
invest their money with a view to distant returns. Uncertainty 
about the future encourages the hoarding of gold or precious 
stones, easy to conceal and if neces to run away with, The 
old-fashioned. investor is, himself, , Ak. needle to live today on the 
returns of capital invested yesterday—a state of affairs hardly 
designed pour encourager les autres. In short, the planners 
believe that if an adequate flow of investments is to be maintained 
and directed into the right channels—without which economy 
will continue to stagnate—the state must resign itself to 


financing it. 
Another Dose of Inflation ? 5 


The difficulty is that once you drag in the Government, | you 
introduce political, and more specificaily, electoral factors w 
are hardly compatible with long-term planning. For the time 
being the French Government is seeking to make electors forget 
the prelévemeni, and are aiming at budgetary equilibrium by 
cutting expenditure rather than by raising taxation (although it is 
calculated that fiscal pressure in terms of national revenue in 
France is barely half what it is in Britain). In these circum- 
stances it is very hard to avoid the impression that another dose 
pe inflation, co would dangerously = 2 the results so 
ar achieved, is being prepaied. * 

The problem, owe planners’ view, isnot Selb The 
first requirement, they argue, is for a thorough reform of the 
fiscal system to make it more equitable and more remunerative. 
On the retrenchment side, they advocate international co-ordin- 
ation of defence projects to relieve France of some of its crushing 
military burden which has become ineOmpati otret fhd economic 
recovery. Elecioral pressure for the _ restorat ustrial and 
food subsidies will have to be resisted. 

Even so, in the immediate future some exceptional device must 
be discovered to carry the country ovér the “fast lap” towards 
monetary stabilisation. - Treasury’s exceptional resources— 
which have given an impression of stability during the last few 
months—have already B largély overspent, 4g 

If oe can oo achieved and if prices as well as wages 
are t under control—the time is; appreachiug when es 
will no longer yield to cata tee Se eniton 
programme can be realised. Indeed, therimmediate ‘problem of 
financing such a programme can, the planners believe, be almost 
entirely solved by allocating to it the entire resources accruing to 
the Governnentfromethe=sale-of=commodities*provided under 
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Stern lanterns, lit by a great many candles, 
were useful for keeping station and were a 
“ : : means of computing direction and speed of 
I think Pd like . other vessels. The Great Lantern carried by 
the **Sovereign of the Seas’’ (1637), ‘‘ would 


e hold ten persons to stand upright without 
a White Horse shouldering or THE one another,”’ 


vontmwetee” THREE CASTLES” 


CIGARETTES 
20 for 3/10 
MANUFACTURED BY W. D. & H, O. WILLS 





MAXIMUM PRICES :— Bottles 33/4, }-Bottles 17/5 
as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association 





‘Btasch of The Impérial Tobacéo Co. (of Great Britairr & treland), Lrd. er2ztx 





question a 
balancing... 


.. then you'll be interested to hear that the 
first new post-war model of the MERCEDES 
ACCOUNTING MACHINE © will shortly be 
availablein limited numbers against’a Ministry 

age of Supply Licence. “The new MERCEDES is 
designed for those who require a “higher 
standard of efficiency. Related records are pro- 
duced, balanced and proved in one operation 
by the, All-Electric. MERCEDES Machine. 

For 20 years MERCEDES machines have 
been used by many leading Banks, Insurance 
Companies, Building Societies, Public Utility 
Companies. and Commercial . Enterprises. 
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CALCULATING MACHINES LTD., _ Je aa tad aes 
60 St, Pauls Churchyard : Cents 
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Burma ‘and the ‘Foreigner 
[BY A CORRESPONDENT] * 


AFTER a period of peace there has again been disturbing news 
from Burma. The Government of Thakin Nu, which took over 
from the victims of the machine-gunning last summer, continues 
the rttle of the coalition of parties Known as AFPFL (Anti-Fascist 
People’s Freedom League). But,-now Thakin’ Nu has announced 
his resignation, due to take effect on July 20th, and has made two 
conflicting statements on his policy towards Communism. 

political furure of Burma is now. everclouded with threats of 
further violent upheaval, and it has become doubtful whether 
AFPFL can hold together any longer. Without a solid parlia- 


_ mentary majority supporting the Government, the administration 


may easily lose what strength and stability it now has. 

The resignation of Thakin Nu has not been the result of 
pressure or of any Cabinet crisis, but has’ been premeditated for 
a long time ; it is due to a religious vow, for Thakin Nu, as a 
devout Buddhist, has wished to dedicate the later years of his 
life to religion. This does not mean, however, a complete with- 
drawal from politics ; on the contrary, as the career of Mahatma 
Gandhi so clearly showed, a religious life can be combined with 
a position of great political influence and authority, and Thakin 
Nu evidently desires to guide the political development of Burma 
without being distracted by the cares of day-to-day administration. 
He has announced his intention. of creating a new United Left 
Party, which is intended to incorporate the Socialists and the 
People’s Volunteer. Party. (PVP), two. main constituents of 
AFPFL, together with the more “ moderate” Communists ; the 
new party is meant fo be a substitute for AFPFL, to provide a 
more disciplined following for the Government and to draw away 
support from the Left opposition now led by the Communists. 

‘The significance of this manceuvre is only apparent if con- 
sidered in relation to the background of Burmese politics. In 
this country there is a widespread idea that the problems of Burma 
are similar to those of India, each country having recently emerg 
into full national i and being now faced with 
tasks of administration and solution of internal social conflicts in 
place of the nationalist struggle against foreign rule. But India 
and Burma differ fundamentally in that India has for many years 
now had a strong and wealthy bourgeoisie of its own, with British 
and other foreign capita] playing a diminishing role in the national 
economy, whereas in Burma almost all capital has been in British, 
Indian or Chinese hands. Thus in India independence has meant 
the emergence of a bourgeois regime, with the Congress Party 
under the decisive leadership of Mr Patel turning to the Right 
and the Socialists as,well as the Communists going into opposition. 
But in Burma nationalism has.remained in alliance with social 
revolution because the property-owner is, with negligible excep- 
tions, a foreigner. It is not possible to.imagine a Burmese Tata. 
The Burmese, who have never: hitherto shown any. aptitude for 
commerce or finance, have remained a poor people in their own 
naturally rich country. But now that they have political power as a 
sovereign nation and the foreigners are at their mercy, it seems 
to the ordinary Burmese. that it is the turn of the native inhabitants 
to live on the fat of the land. For this happy state of affairs to 
come about they believe that all that is needed is to pass a few 
bills. through. parliament expropriating foreign. property interests 
in land, transport, oil, timber or minerals. 


A Nation of the Left 


This can be called socialism or nationalism equally-well; in 
either case it means in practice soaking the non-Burmese. “The 
Burmese are a Left nation; there is really no Burmese Right. 
What makes the difference among Burmese politicians between 
less and more Left is the degree of severity to be adopted towards 
the foreigner. The least Left would like to go-slow, letting the 
foreign companies operate for a time under various restrictions 
and only nationzlising concerns one by one over a period of years ; 
the more radical would nationalise everything quickly, but would 
on principle pay “ equitable compensation ” to the owners ; while 
on the extreme Left the Communists demand wholesale expropria- 
tion withotit any compensation atall.. «= « 

The political leaders who have had experience of administta- 


tive office and are acquaintéd with the facts of international trade 
movement 


be taken-over without economic loss, has no such fears, nor does 
he see any reason for paying compensation which would for years 


eat up the proceeds of export surpluses whereby Burma might 


purchase at will in all the markets of the world. Hence the appeal 


of the Burmese Communists, y form a most seri 
threat to the stability of the yea) scabs bs 


Survival of Trotskyism 


The Burmese. Communists are divided into» Red Flag” and 
“ White Flag” factions. \ The latter are, or were, the more extreme, 
having a “ Trotskyite” tinge (Ceylon, Which is closely in touch 
with Burma, is today the one country of the world where 
Trotskyism remains an important political force, surviving like a 
religious sect). The Red Flags were in active armed rebellion 
while the White Flags participated in the elections for the Con- 
stituent Assembly and won seven seats. But simce then the 
White Flags, too, have become more and more vi and have 
been subjected to severe repression the ent The 
Communists have also penetrated the People’s Volunteer Party, 
one of the AFPFL parties, and its para-military organisation, 
which used to be Aung San’s private army. In an and central 
Burma the Communist armed bands control wide areas of the 
countryside and have to a great extent disrupted communications, 
Although the army and police have so far remained loyal to the 
Government, the general political trend has been so adverse that 
Thakin Nu has felt the need to placate the rebels and halt the 
swing of popular ‘support to the Communists. He has therefore 
passed through parliament a bill for the nationalisation of the 
British-owned Irrawaddy Flotilla as from June 1st, and about 
a third of the foreign-owned teak forests, in which Indian as well 
as British capital is invested, are also to be taken over this year. 
Having thus shown himself sincere im his zeal for expropriation, 
Thakin Nu has set forth a pro for his new- party which 
is specially designed to attract unists, including as it does 
items such as the development of political and economic relations 
with the Soviet Union and the new regimes of Eastern Europe, 
the socialisation of foreign trade and the transformation of the 
army into a “ people’s democratic army.” The unist leac 
however, are suspicious of Thakin Nu’s advances; i 
power for themselves and not lip-service to Ist ] 
from a man who has never managed to achieve the reputation of 
being really fierce with foreigners. 


India’s Vital Interests 


Important British economic interests are at stake in Burma, 
but so also today are Indian; and the Burmese may well find 
India less long-suffering than the departed British rulers at the 
foreigner-s rn of Burmese politicians. For India not 
only has the property interests of its nationals in Burma to defend, 
but also a great and urgent interest in the regular availability of 
Burmese rice, imports of which become each year more essential 
to India’s precarious food supply. The crop this year has been 
excellent, and it is hoped that as much as 1,800,000 tons will be 
exported by the end of the year, with targets of 2,000,000 tons’ in 
1949 and 3,000,000 in 1950. But rice exports depend on efficiency 
and security of transport within Burma, and a serious deteriora- 
tion of the railway and river shipping ices, and, still more, 
conditions of serious civil] war, might almost eliminate them in a 
short time. The recently-appointed first Indian Ambassador to 
Burma, in congratulating the Burmese on’their independence, also 
spoke words about the Indian minoriry in Burma which seemed 
to contain a note of warning to Rangoon’s ultra-nationalists. India 
will certainly watch with a vigilant concern the stormy politics 
of its small, but defiant, neighbour. 





Party Politics for Spain? 


[BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 
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Spain. Then there is a coalition of moderat tholics. Rewalicrs: 
and some ex-Falangists, who believe hat Sv ny ne Tt 
ee European famils xified manner and by ¢ 

of gradual concessions, at the, im nsOlidating and’ 4 
ing Carholttn pills taro or it be. of th left 


or of the right. 


The idea of making a move towards a return to-a more on 
cratic. way Of life first emanated from Royalist circles close to 
Don Juan. It is a policy that has since found favour: g 
members of the Cortes close to Franco as well‘as ‘with moderate 
ex-Republicans. Had these people been allawed to putsué the 
project in their own way, it is likely that a measure of success 
would already ‘have been achieved: ' Unfortunately, foreign influ- 
ences intervened and certain’ American diplomats favoured the 
idea of sponsofing the Scheme as a bait for leading Spain back 
to the democratic camp. Foreign intervention in the internal 
affairs of Spain has never succeeded, and is the wotst method 
of convincing Spaniards. The clumsy attempts to urge the recog- 
nition of a party which was not ¢ven in being had the immediate 
effect of air official opinion against the idea. 


Chilly Reception. for American Ideas 


Accordingly, when Mr Myron Taylor, in his role of personnal 
representative of President Truman, raised the proposal un- 
officially with: the, Gaudillo—that is, to allow the creation of a 
Christian Democrat .Party-his. reception was chilly. It was 
hardly good timing for the proposal to be made.when President 
Truman in Washington was septa “dettying that ERP wprid 
be extended to Franco Ss 


Christian ie Bary ‘gies be acute elsewhere ieeBgipne 

re a ee A to engulf whole countries, but it 

was ie redundant ini Spain, where all'were Gathdlics and where 

Care! a ca not on a” We are one partys eid the Caudifo, 
+ttt 4 
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Nevertheless, canny: there’ are no raore cena dtremipt’ Yo 
force a decision on Franco, a Christian t Party may_ 
come a reality in the near future. Whether it will mean a step 
towards di is.another matter. That will depend upon 
whether the Vatican or Franco has. the greater influence in shaping 
events. 

The Italian elections were watched with great interest in Spain. 
The Church’s § ention in politics during the election was 
understandable, » it is felt that it should now withdraw 

m the political the Vatican withdraws this influence 
nay be that no ¢ ill be made to intervene in Spanish 
affairs es 

Senor Angel Hergera, form 
El st, has_ bee 


cate of Gil Hobig pnd Ci 


generally supposed—believe 
se criticism poet 


oe | for a 
tion,. woul sta ex in, 


Thé opponents of this idea’ are mostly 
as a counter-propo eation aL 
Argentine ‘modeé]) + sta what political 
Fascist entourage will nee 2 in to disru 
of liberalism, > 8D. 

Tt has been Seeecsioa too, that the f 


in‘ Spain should be separated-from-those of € 
this compromise were ars 
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tion of .his;fraternity, and association, with i is 
not viewed. with favour by ay Ca His ane and 
hig smugness (which are said to have infuriated Hitler) have 


“New men and new 
methods” are wanted by of mye of opinion, 


Prosperity int the Dutch: West 
Indies 


Sed A CORRESPONDENT] 


‘Tre smell of oil, the continuous stream of ocean going 8, 
the tropical heat and the feverish activities of about two hui ed 
thousand people from forty-five different nationalities and races 
strikes the visitor to Curacao and Aruba, the two main islands 
of the Dutch West Indies. Only 25 years ago the six islands— 
Curacao, Aruba, Bonaire, St. Maarten, St. Eustatius and Saba— 
which form the Dutch West, Indies, were merely tropical islands 
with little prospect of future development. “Curacao, the largest 
of the islands, discovered in 1499, had a dwindling population of 
30,000 and Aruba of only, about 8,000 people. The islands had no 
vegetation, no raw materials and no industries ; the native popu- 
lauion was frustrated and had no hopes of economic progress. 

The ‘discovery of oil in Venezuela changed the whole situation. 
The population of the two, islands increased to over 45,000 in 
Aruba, and very nearly reached 120,000 in Curacao.’ Prosperity 
reigns everywhere ; houses are being built ‘by the’ thousands ; 
new schools and hospitals, welfare centres, ports and: warehouses 
are being expanded, ; new quays. and, wheres ate. being erected ; 
new luxury hofels, clubs and casinos are. poe Wer at Shee 
speed. Money is no object. Sterling ‘and dolliits ‘ate “available 
in plenty and the shops are full with British and American goods. 
People, of all. taces,.,colours’ and. creeds. are living together in 
harmony, and the general health of ‘the People is the highest’ in 
the Caribbean in spite “of the’ tack of vegetation.” "Racial dis- 
crimination against “ colouréd’ people is hardly *known} and the 
Dutch colonial, administration can. claim high credit for the way 
these prosperous islands ate governed. 

This prosperity is still more ‘remarkable because ‘neither Aruba 
nor Curacao ‘possesses any ‘oil wells.’ They do possess; however, 
good natural{harbours, while the nearby Venezuela has none. So, 
the natural ports of Aruba and Curacao tempted British and 
American capital to build the world’s largest oil refineries on 
these two islands: 


British and Américan Oil Interests 


The’Btitish were first in‘ the field.’ The Shell Company ¢tarted 
to build an oil ‘refinery in’ Curacao in tor’; -but this réfinery 
was not expanded ntl, 1929, ‘when, its capacity was increased 
to the present figure of over 300,000 barrels daily. 

American capital came to the Dutch West Indies it 1645! when 
the Lago’ Corporation, ‘which is now controlled’ by the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, started to build a‘ refinery at San 
Nicolas, Aruba., The 0 Refinery is larger than Sheil 
Refinery in Curacao, and is able to Hahdle over 400,000 barrels 
of oil daily. British capital followed’ American to Aruba, and 
the Shell Company has. also..started, a new refinery; called the 
Eagle Refinery, at Oranjestad. The two Shell refineries have 
a potential output equal to the Lago refinery. 

The whole economic life of the islands is: dependent on the 
refineries. Over 10,000 people in Aruba, out-of a total population 
of 45,000,; work in them, Wages. are good, sccial insurance and 
health. schemes are in Operation and there are no signs of any 
labour’ trouble or any basic friction betweett employers and 
workers. The islands have no shortage of foreign currency. The 
Dutch, West Indies is, perhaps, the only area in the world where 
no. import licence is required for importing British goods. . But 
this does not apply to the Unired States. The Dutch ernment 
do their utmost to preserve the) dollar resources, but in spite of 
that, American: exports are, predominant. This is hardly sur- 
prising, for America is ‘much better situated than Britain for 
shipping consumer goods to these. islands,.-American’ manufac- 
turers are spending large amounts on: advertising, their, products, 
The shops are crammed with American goods and the public 
is “ Ametica,”, conscious. But in recent years. the., ferries has 
bees down. British goods are becoming .more more 
predominant, and there are great. potential Sestra ige for the 
shigenegt sil syipes: of, RAKnircaeine Spree 

The Dats administration hes compatatiysly iw few local, eroblems 
There. is no friction between the administration and th 
tion. - The only political development has been a eden 
Focal rivalry between the 1 various pac islands... ‘ 
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COURTAULDS 


IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


No. 6 MANCHESTER 





were beginning to find their way to world 

markets through © the country’s textile 
merchanting centres. Several Manchester houses 
have been continuously supplied by the firm 
with piecegoods for more than a century. 

In 1886 the late Sir Thomas Latham was 
appointed the firm's Lancashire sales agent in 
the cotton capital and he subsequently played a 
leading part in, the foundation and development 
of the rayon industry, becoming deputy chairman 
of Courtaulds in 1917. » Today ‘the Company: 
has...two._ sales _ offices..in..the city — one. at 
36 Church Street for its piecegoods ; the other 
at 28 Princess Street for its rayon yarn and staple. 

Since the 1914-1918 War, however, 
Courtaulds’ activities in the Manchester area 
bave been industrial as well as commercial. 

Firstly, in 1916, the shortage of chemical 
supplies led to Courtaulds building their own 
factory, at . Traflord Park,, which produces 
chemicals for use in the Company’s other works. 
It is-the-Jargest producer of carbon bisulphide 
in the’ country, and makes’ large-quantities of 


| the 1820's Courtaulds’ Essex-made_ silks 


_ sulphuric acid by the most modern process. 





Secondly, in 1920, the Company acquired 
a site at Droylsden on which was erected a yarn 
dyehouse, where improved techniques for dyeing 
rayon, today universally -aceepted, have been 
developed and demonstrated commercially + 

These two factories on the city fringe 
undertook important additional tasks. during, the 
Second) World) War. © Trafford: Park . manu- 


factured chemicals for munitions, while 


Droylsden dyed, camouflaged .and proofed 
military equipment. eae 

Of more than 23,000 ‘people ‘now directly 
employed by Courtaulds in the United Kingdom, 
about 600 serve the Company in this great 
textile centre of Manchester, each _doing “his 


part in the national interest of putting more and. 


better rayons into the ships and shops. 


This is one of a series ‘of statements to inform the — 


public. of some part of tbe contribution, made 1 
Courtaulds’ industrial enterprise to economic we 
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being in various districts of the United Kingdom, . Oh 
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Every two hours.a- Royal Dutch 
Airliner leaves London for abroad !- 


Holland Every 2 hours from London Airport ©» 
for Amsterdam, £14. 8 return. ”} 
Rome Through connection leaves London at -~ 
8.50 a.m. “Dine in Rome. 
Tanis Through connection léaves London at 
8.30 a.m. and arrives at 
Tunis at 9.20 p.m. . ‘: 
Switzerland Frequent through connections 
to Geneva, Zurich and Basle. 








Enquiries and reservations from all 
Air Travel Agents, or from K.L.M. Royal 
Dutch Airlines, 202 /4 Sldane Stfeet, S.W.t 
(Tel: Sloane 9656) and at- ) 
Manchestér; Glasgow and: Dublin. 
Air freight carried on all flights. 
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The Tide 

E ARLY this year there ‘were high hopes’ that, at last, the ever- 
nsing tide of prices for’ Britain’s imports of raw materials 

and food might be turning.’ The appearance of the “Economic 
Survey ” last March followed soon after a severe jolt to grain 
and cotton prices in the United States ; for the first time since 
the war there were perceptible grounds for expecting an im- 
provement im the terms on which Britain had béen trading with 
the rest of the world—and in particular with the New World. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has lately disclosed that Such 
an improvement was taken into account when the import and 
export programmes for 1948. were prepated’; the “ovetall 
deficit” of £250 million for ' 1948 was an estimate’ which, it 

was hoped, left a ‘margin in hand. © 

But, ofice again, history has confétinded optimism. The hopes 
were reasonable, but prices have refused to conform to them, as 
they have so often refused in the past. “The result is thar the 
deficit “thE “first four months of this year was rimning at 
airannual fate._hi by £150 million than the “ Survey.” ‘sug- 
gested. And for this; as de Stafford Cripps has recently shown, 
the principal “cause is Br further rise in the cost of imports. 
last year,"2 “Economic Sutvey,” ‘the fact that 
import prices had Cher inde rapidly than export prices’ sitce 
1938 “cost us an addition of nearly £250°million to our 1947 
import bill.” “That is a simple way of measuring the conse- 
quences of the deterioration in Britain’s terms of trade with the 
outside world. The same point can be more formally put: at 
the end of 1946 the average price of imports was 223, taking 
1938 as 100, and of exports 210 per cent. In other words, it 
was then costing’ 6} per cent more exports to obtain a given 










eine of imports t ‘it did in 1938. At the énd of last year 
same sed ‘to 74: But by April this 
year the index of import p shad ‘Tisen to 283 (1938 = 100) 
and export prices mas vith the oi that a given volume 
impo Ap pst, near 
serie St area 
galloping deterior by Britain’s ‘terms 


it scarcely needs proof—how villi ninétat 
a further rise in “wor ae ind the exp! 


ing garicg ve rise in. prices 
tare dey iia ota soe 
ie tae ek been cheated in past; nd now American 
demand seems to have acquired a new lease: of life. ne 
the full force of ‘the increase in world prices: 
by Britain—which, for example, is still get 
existing contracts much below the anon it will 
shortly cost appreciably more under new Contracts: If the prices 
of primary.commodities were suddenly to»break on. the, world 
markets, Britain would enjoy no immediate © for those 
supplies which had already been bought forward-at fixed prices. 
on the of such a break which it was possible, to discern 
Fb have. vanished ; the world is still shott of food 

is a a this moment there is little evidence 
‘of a sharp’¢heck tovinflation, particularly in countries producing 
7 materials, or to the fantastically high level-of industrial 

ity in the United States. 

| Until these conditions;change there is. little hope of that 
Sorrection of the disparity between the prices of primary com- 
Modities and ‘of ‘manufactured : for: which  Britain—and 





indéed Western Europe—has so earnestly hoped. . But to ,; metals 


af Prices: oy ey jek 


measure ‘the likelthood of such a! viceinge, it is necessary to keep 
the’ two factors logically separatéd.in the mind—to distinguish 
between an absolute shortage of supplies of cérrain co ities 
owing té-the dislocation of war onthe one hand and, on’ the 
other ‘hand,’ a relative shortage of suppli¢s due to”total demiand 
outstripping production, even though output may be on a 
scale which in normal ‘times would ‘be regarded as beitig 
good -and sufficient. ‘The accompanying table attempts ‘to 
measure these separate factors: It includes a representative 
list of primary commodities which, apart. from’ tayon, feature 
prominently in world trade. The first’ section of the table shows 
world production of these commodities before the war; and in 
1946 and 1947 ; for certain comfnodities, production i in Russia, 
Japan, and some countries ‘in Eastetn Europe “is éxcluded 
because postwaf figures are’ ‘not known. The prewar figures 


for production’ are five-year “avérages; ‘except “for fayon and 
synthetic rubber ‘where 1938 ‘has ‘been’ chosen because output 
was rising rapidly during ‘the petiod: The last-cohimi: of this 
section shows output last year asa percentage of préwar output, 








but it should be bome idv-aninah thes the world’s oamuibtion al 
imoreased during the:period »by:about 12} percent: .- 

This part ‘of the table ‘shows’ that! the*world oarput of certain 
commodities has greatly expanded ¢ompared' with prewar years. 


_ Sugar-is one example’; production -was-not-seriously- upset. by 


the war, and the problem here is not one of increasing total 
supplies, but of finding sufficient dollars to buy the present 
production. Supplies of rubber seem highly satisfactory. Thirty 
per cent more natural rubber was produced last year than in 
prewar years, though the comparison of flush yields last year 
with restricted output before the war is perhaps open to ques- 
tion, But, comparisons apart, supplies have been good, and yet 
despite the high output of synthetic rubber in the United States, 
prices have been steadily rising, because demand has expanded 
even more. : Nearly. one-quarter more copper was produced 
last year than before the war, despite the interruption of supplies 
from Northern Rhodesia. But. this expansion in output only 
palely reflects the increase in demand and. the rise in prices ; 
for several reasons. (including high cost of mine development 
and the treatment-of lower, grade ores) supplies of non-ferrous 
have not responded proportionately to prices. 
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asese three cases, supplies of primary commodities effect, on the British economy, of rising import prices, world 
es, and an extremel tremely high level of demand in the United 
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saown an adequate expansion since 1945. Wheat short | : 
ce, affected by major ‘dislocation ‘of war,’are well bélow | éa not but of fact. ‘In the 
and maize no higher than the ‘pr ig a World output — str r supp in has been at a serious 


of cotton and wool is still appreciably below the prewar levels, di vantage, an $0 it is likely to remain 
and, moreover, the quality of wool has deteriorated, -All the - easier. 

major cotton producers restricted their planting during the war What are the prospects ? History proves the unwisdom of 
to produce more food, and they have been slow to change back ei crin Myers crops; until they are safely gathered, but this 
to cotton because food has since been even dearer than cotton. year, | s there is unexpected bad fortune with the weather, 
Australia reduced its grain shipments to feed more livestock, there is every promise of bumper crops. Another large yield, 
and reduced its output of merino wool to provide more mutton, estimated at 1,200 million bushels, is expected in the United 
Among the textile fibres, rayon alone has regained the prewar States and the European crops are most promising. Indeed, it 
level of output, because the prodigious stride in American is conceivable that world grain supplies this year may exceed 
output has more than offset the loss of Germany, Japan and the prewar volume—though satisfaction at this prospect must 
Italy ; yet this expansion is far too small to offset the reduced be tempered by the stark truth that a failure of the American 
supplies of other textile fibres. Of the non-ferrous metals— wheat crop, after a long spell of good harvests, might jeopardise 
apart from copper—tin is still recovering from the effects of world food supplies in some future year. Rice, too, is showing 
war, while production of lead in the United States is declining an improvement, though it remains to be seen whether, and how 


until supplies become 


through the exhaustion of deposits and Australian lead develop- far, the willingness of Burma’s rulers to follow the way of Russia 
ment has yet to.bear full fruit. will impede the restoration of the Asiatic rice economy, which 


So much for world supplies. In some respects,.the picture must.be based on.a large export surplus from Burma, Supplies 
is mot unfavourable, but in others it shows a, painfully slow of sugar will certainly outstrip the supply of dollars to pay for 
cecovery, from the effects..of war. The next, stage.is.to relate them. World cotton production may show, an expansion of the 
these supplies to,,the two principal consuming countries, the order of 5 per cent, which would still leave. it below the prewar 
United States and Britain, as in.sections,two and three of the level... This year’s. wool clip. may reach 1,590 million Ib., and 
table.. The ubiquitous character of American demand is obvious, there should bea bigger rise next season, with a bigger propor- 
Of the twelve commodities listed, the only falls are in the con- tionof high quality merino, wool. World. output, .of, natural 
sumption, of. sugar and tiny and, in the former, case the decline rubber this year. is put, at_1,391,000 tons (and. 1,547,000 tor 
may be something of a statistical illusion. Wheat.consumption next year),.and with, say, 500,000 tons of synthetic output, oe 
is 12 per cent higher than before the war—which is in step supplies in 1948 would show an increase of 6 per cent. Output 
with the increase in population—and maize consumption, despite of non-ferrous metals for the first quarter of this year. suggests 
short supplies, 14 per .cent higher.; But. the most remarkable a welcome expansion in supplies for the whole year ; the fore- 
figures relate to the consumption of industrial materials—cotton cast for tin is_ 150,000 tons, (with 170,000 tons next year and 
consumption up by nearly 60 per cent, wool by 70 per cent, and 200,000 tons in 1950), but supplies of lead are Jikely to continue 
rayon two and a half times as large. American consumption of very shoft, 9 ee sil ala asia 
natural rubber shows only a modest increase, but last year it post se ok ieee talne | Sl iat 
was equalled by consumption of synthetic rubber. Last year, Thus there is some evidence that physical shortages are being 
again, American industry used more than twice as much copper slowly overcome,. But the expansion which is.in seh does not 
than before the war, though world production was only 24 per weaken the force. of the truism that the key. to world prices— 
cent higher. Consumption of other non-ferrous metals showed and therefore to the. prices of British imports—rests upon the 
a much smaller expansion—indeed, tin was down—but in each tempo. of industrial activity in the United States. Is the latest 
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case American consumption was significantly, greater, in relative sharp rise in prices there the final spasm in the orgy of 
terms; than the moyement.in.world production, _ inflation ?_ It is difficult to reach a firm conclusion, but at least 

The third part of the table deals with British consumption the pipe-lines are full, stocks seem. to be adequate, and there 
of the same commodities. The figures for wheat relate to are signs of resistance to,higher prices for certain lines of goods. 


human consumption, and exclude wheat fed to livestock. With If a break in prices were. to occur, it might go some distance, 
this single exception among foodstuffs—a monument to the for the demand for industrial raw materials might well be con- 
British capacity to-absorb~ a” farinaceousdiet—and-of natural siderably curtailed until stocks were reduced to a lower level. 
rubber among industrial raw materials—where:comparison is The break of. prices in. ebruary did not. go very far—indeed, 
vitiated by American use of synthetic rubber—each commodity it scarcely affected raw materials—but it might ‘be a portent of 
reflects ja smaller xecoyery, in consumption last year, compared what is to come if this year’s grain harvests.are as good as they 
with the. United, States... This,part,of the table, shows the.total promise to be, 9 07 
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ing in the. other 
modity prices, this year and next. As for stockpiling, the 

ine is that. purchases should be made <a ere 
unwanted supplies, but. where are they to be found today ? The 
effects of the European Recovery. Programme. on commodity 
prices, will depend to some extent on the spreading of supplies 
by “offshore” purchases. In April the, Coyncil of Economic 
Advisers informed the President that the United-States could 
absorb. the expenditure for defence and ERP without undue 
strain, on the ground that it would act as “ an offset to softening 


tendencies which might be developing in 1948, rather than as a 
further stimulus to our already. strong inflationary situation,” 
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some reduction, though a moderate one, in the scale dt asec 
demand. “Whether such a contraction will follow this attumn’s 
crop reports remains to be seen: ‘All that can be said is that 
such changes, when they take place, can occur with surprising 
speed. If they do not occur, Britain will have to wait for some 
years before world output expands on a scale sufficient to bring 
down the prices of British imports to more tolerable levels. And 
even then, an improvement in the terms of trade will not solve 
Britain’s problem on its external account ; it will only provide 
some relief from present strains. 


‘European Trade and Payments 


HE problem of restoring the flow of trade between 
T European countries was given high priority at the recent 
meeting of the Council of the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation in Paris. It is hardly surprising that 
this should be so. The European Recovery Programme 
demands the fullest utilisation of Europe’s economic resources. 
In recent months an increasing part of these resources has been 
under-employed ‘because of the creeping paralysis that’ ‘has 
tie over intra-European trade, Italian fruit has been 

ting because other countries, although short of fruit, have 

not regarded it as an essential item of import. Some Belgian 
po and textile capacity is idle because France and other 
European countries have exhausted their facilities for buying 
on credit from Belgium. British coal is beginning to meet some 
sales resistance in Europe, partly on grounds of poor quality 
and high prices but also because here and there sterling is 
becoming an extremely scarce currency. Even in their tradi- 
tional markets, Turkish and Greek tobaccos are meeting 
growing difficulty. 

The fault in nearly every case is the seizing up of the 
machinery of payments. Creditor countries among the 
European trading nations have gone about as far as could be 
expected in exporting their substance in exchange for paper 
claims against the others, The debtor countries have no gold 
and hence the creditors have no convertible means of payment 
to meet their own deficits with the United States. Another 
influence which’ is tending to restrict European trade is the 
promise of American assistance. France, for example, has 
exerted less energy to obtain Belgian steel than it might have 
displayed had there been no hope of getting steel from the 
United States under the European Recovery Programme. 
Britain might have made more attractive offers for Turkish and 
Balkan tobacco had theré been less assurance about getting 
American leaf. The consequent contraction of European trade 
for this particular’reason is doubly deplorable, because it is 
tending to perpetuate the dependence of Europe on the Western 
Hemisphere, It is hardening into permanence certain channels 
of trade between the United States and’ Europe which owe their 
dtigin to the ravages of war, which are being maintained by 
gift or loan dollars, and which, therefore, are wholly artificial. 
This stimulation of trade with the Western Hemisphere at a 
time when resources in Europe are under-employed runs counter 
to the basic conception of the European Recovery Programme, 
Which is to restore the solvency of Europe, vis-a-vis the dollar 





Recovery Programme. The needs of Europe that may have to 
be satisfied by the United States will obviously vary according 
to the success with which Europe employs its own resources 
and exchanges its own products. Hence, before the question- 
naire on Marshall Aid for the coming year can be completed and 
the needs of the 16 countries can be drawn up, this problem of 
lubricating the machinery to finance intra-~European trade must 
be tackled. It is being discussed in Paris at this moment by the 
executive committee of the OEEC with the help of observers 
from the International Monetary Fund and of American repre- 
sentatives taken from the staff of Mr Averill Harriman, the 
United States Special Representative in Europe. 

It would be wrong if these discussions were to put the entire 
emphasis on financial machinery. It is true that the seizing 
up of this mechanism appears to be directly responsible for 
most of the contraction in intra-European trade. For example, 
because France is at the limit of its credit facilities with Belgium 
and has no gold to enable it to exceed this limit, France is 
no longer buying Belgian steel. But this failure of the 
machinery is little more than an indication of a deeper dis- 
equilibrium. No mechanism of international payments—other 
than one based on the grant of unconditional and limitless credit 
—could have withstood the chaos caused by the physical losses 
and economic disruption inherited from the war; but the 
chances of moving towards equilibrium have been lessened by 
the wide discrepancies of prices and costs that have since ‘been 
part of the economic scene. As a result, both the volume and 
the direction of the foreign trade of European nations has been 
distorted, and these distortions have led to the gradual paralysis 
of the machinery of payments. If the distortions disappeared— 
if the countries of Europe found it possible, first to re-establish 
some order and stability in their domestic finances, and*secondly 
to arrive at ‘some rational system of “stable relative” values 
for their currencies — much of the present, and apparently 
chronic, disequilibrium in European balances. of payments 
would disappear. This, in its turn, would help to. loosen 
the now congealed payments machinery. It is, therefore, to be 
hoped that in the Paris discussions the symptom of payments 
difficulties will not be mistaken for the substance of the prob- 
lem. In the field of financial policy, the problem, first and 
foremost, is to restore stability and reasonable equilibrium in 
the structure of European costs, prices and exchanges. 

But obviously first-aid measures cannot be deferred until 
that major operation is completed. The anaemia which afflicts 
Europe’s trade will kill the patient unless it is quickly relieved. 
The most urgent task is to provide some extension of the mutual 
credit facilities which trade among European countries is 
_ — an ee seni are ae to -— 
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limits and trade between cach set of two countries is thus 
restrictéd to the ‘dimensions allowed by: strict bilateral’ barter 
or by the balances that cc stil be setsled ‘in gold. Improve- 
ment of the cleating mechanism is not All that 
can be achieved ‘by compensating the debits and ‘¢redits which 
arise from intra~European trade has in fact been accomplishea 
during thé pdst six months by the scheme operated by the 
Bank for International ‘Settlements. Its limitations were 
rapidly revealed ; they derived, not ‘from any inherent defects 
in the scheme itself, tut from the plain fact that there can be 
no scope for compensation when certain members of a clearing 
system are persistent debtors and others ate persistent creditors. 
In such circumstances, a creditor may, for a time, be prepared 
to exchange his claim on one member.of the debtor group 
for a similar claim upon another debtor, bur even shat pro- 
cedure is scon apt to lose its usefulnes$ and attraction. 

To get the machinery functioning again, there must be an 
extension of the overdraft limits. The creditors must . be 
induced, for a time at least; to-go. on making unrequited-exports 
to the debtor members of the’ European commutiity. ~ “The 
creditors have, not unnaturally, shown some hesitation about 
following this course. Their attitude can best be illustrated by 
that of the most-difficult, and certainly the most vocal, of them 
all—Belgium. In the past year, Belgium has extended imter- 
national credit to the amount of 13 billion Belgian francs. 
Adjusted for population and national income, this sum would 
be equivalent to about § billion dollars for the United States, 
or about the whole of the first year’s Marshall Aid. 
Belgium claims that it has gone to the limits of making such 
unrequited exports, ‘that these exports are intensifying infla- 
tionary tendencies in Belgium ‘itself, and ‘that they leave un- 
resolved the real and urgent problem of Belgium’s deficit with 

the Western Hemisphere. 

This point of view gives the key to the solutions for this 
problem that ‘have been proposed by the creditors.’ “Mest of 
these solutions look to the provision of some dollar reserve to 
ease the operation of clearing arrangements between the trading 
nations of Europe. Three ways in which these dollars might 
be provided have been suggested: by a specific: allocation’ of 
ERP dollars for this putpose, by “offshore” expenditure of 
ERP dollars in Europe itself, and by inviting the International 
Monetary Fund to exchange into dollars the balances left un- 
cleared by European compensation arrangements. None of 
the three proposals holds out much promise of being realised. 
There is no prospect of direct allocation of ERP dollars to'a 
European clearing. This would have been the easiest way to 
clear the stoppage in intra-European trade, and it might have 
proved one of the most constructive ways in which to lay out 
ERP funds. It has not, however, found favour in Washington. 
The main reason for the American attitude is that expenditure 
of dollars allocated in this way could not. be “followed 
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appropriations for ERP—which are not secure 1h ae ‘Rot 
suffice to cover the deficits of the 16 with the 
Hemisphere ; and, therefore, they leave very ie margin ae 
“ off-shore” purchases in Europe. Some purchases will take 
place and they will prove of assistance ; but they cannot go far 
towards solving the problem of European payments. There 
remains the intervention of the IMF. This issue has already 
been decided by the edict from the Fund that during the course 
of the European Recovery Programme it will not sell dollars to 
pafticipating céumtries in other than quite exceptional circum- 
stances. It is unlikely that the Fund will go back.on.a decision 
which must.have been reached with the concurrence and prob- 
ably ,at the instigation of the United States Administration. 

One other proposed solution should be mentioned, namely, 
that part of the domestic currencies deposited, against ERP 
grants should be. put., into intra-European circulation—for 
example, that sterling deposited against grants to the United 
Kingdom should be put at France’s disposal to finance its 
deficit with the ‘sterling area. Such advantages as could be 
advanced for this scheme—and they were in. any case, plausible 
rather, than real—must remain untested. The proposal was 
found to be stillborn when the Economic Co-operation Admini- 
stration in Washington decided that assistance to’ the creditor 
countries in European trade is to be given largely or wholly 
in the.form of loans and not of grants. As a result, there 
could be no adequate deposits. of the very European currencies 
that are needed to balance European trade. 


The problem now being discussed is, therefore, of a particu- 
larly intransigent character. In the end, it can be: solved only 
by the willingness of the creditor countries to raise still further 
the ceilings of the credits which they have extended to the 
debtors: To encourage them to do so, the inducement of inter- 
national guarantees may be provided. But the guarantee of 
convertibility into dollars seemsy for the time being, out 
of the question.” It is right that the solution of the technical 
problem should be difficult to achieve, and for two important 
reasons. The first, already mentioned, is that payments difficul- 
ties are merely the symptom of deeper economic disorders, An 
easy solution of the immediate problem—~such as a large injec- 
tion of dollars into the BIS compensation scheme—would tend 
to weaken the urgent and more fundamental need to stabilise 
prices, to determine normal exchange rates and to arrive at 
some semblance of balanced payments. 


The second reason is equally important. The partial under- 
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changes will have to take place in Sk Digs Td aa 
European industry and agriculture if that solvency is to be 
ultimately reached. Much of the resources now producing 
the “frills” that enter into intra-European trade will have to 


be devoted to producing for the Western Hemisphere. The 
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machinery so smooth and efficient that it would keep in being 
trade that should not be taking place at all. These payments 
problems, important though they are in the short run, must not 
be allowed to obscure the need for that fundamental adjustment 
of the European economy. which alone will enable the yawning 
dollar gap to be filled. 


Business’ Notes 


Is Money Short ? 


The ill-matched chorus of critics who lately have been 
calling for a reversal of the Government’s dis-inflationary policy 
seems tO be swelling in volume. Last week its attentions were 
concentrated upon the purchase tax. But now the argument 
seems to be that increased releases of coupons and tax concessions 
will not by themselves be sufficient to check the recession ‘of 
public demand, and that what is needed, therefore, is ‘more 

* money.” The particular arguments of these amateur economists 
are as fallacious as the policy which they advocate. The volume 
of money is not, at least in the short period, a measure even of 
income, and js certainly no reliable guide to the amount of public 
spending. But if the critics have to be met on their own ground, 
they need to be reminded that bank deposits are still running at 
almost £300 million above their last year’s level and are some 
{200 million higher than they were three months ago. But the 
arguments of the new reflationists conveniently ignore the bank- 
ing figures and concentrate instead upon the movement of the 
note circulation, pointing out that this has fallen by some £150 
million since the middle of last year (if seasonal influences are 
ignored). 

This is the flimsiest and most tendentious argument of all. It 
is well known that this large movement resulted, not from any 
genuine decline in the natural requirements of the public for 
currency, but from special and non-recurring factors—ostensibly, 
the fear among black market operators and tax evaders that 
the Government might make a currency exchange. Recently, 
there have been signs that these abnormal influences have now 
exhausted themselves, so that the true underlying trend of public 
demand for currency is again becoming discernible. . It seems. that 
this wend, despite the recession in public spending, is. still 
upwards. 

Since end-April, the active note circulation, as shown by the 
Bank returns, has risen by £12 million, to £1,250 million, or by 
roughly twice the amount by which it rose in the corresponding 
period of. 1947. The average circulation for May was £5,000,000 
above the April average, whereas a similar comparison for 1947 
shows a decline of £3,000,000. These, it should be noted, are 
unadjusted figures and make no allowance for any changes in 
the till money of the commercial banks which they include. . The 
banks last, morfth may have been further augmenting their own 
curreacy. holdings in readiness for the seasonal.demands, which 
this month are probably being accentuated. by a. resumption of 

‘easure_ motoring, . But. the latest es of till money-——those 
or April—show so large an increase that.a further strengthening 
may have been unnecessary. Indeed, this purely banking action 
explained the whole of the apparent, modest expansion which 
occurred in the active note circulation during April. . The esti- 


mated net circulation of currency. in the hands of the. public 


dropved in that month..by £3,000,000. to hiln330 million, com- 
pared with £1,377 million in April, 1947.. In the four months from 
the December, peak there was a.decline. of £95 million, in contrast 
with one of only acces fl 0 fe an Zs min 
but of this £92. accelerated fall, than £85 million 
yas conmpiened vit within nh first. three mathe 9 of ea That 
is t cation for. the assumption that. ep ap 
have spent their force. On that assumption, 1 an eens 
the adjusted figures will more ay reflevt the true deruand for 
currency. As yet, there is no sign that currency movements are 





-Teflecting the anti-inflationary influences which are now. causing. 


Such controversy... | 

. Meanwhile, the demand for coin s.  etill, a ahaiy acecenien 
_ within the demand for,currency-as.a General observation 
shows that the acute shortage of silver has now abated, thanks 


to the increased minting and release of new coins. In recent years, 
the total supply of coin outside the Bank of England ‘has been 
rising at an average rate of rather’ less: than three-quarter mutlion 
pounds a month. In the-first four months of 1947, it rose by only 
£1,000,000, but in the similar period of this year, the expansion 
was {£5,000,000, and £2,000,000 was added both in March atid 
April. The total now’stands*at £152 million; showing an increase 
of 6.3 per cent in twelve months and one of 97 per cent since 1938. 
The net circulation since 1938 has, risen by 175 per cent. 
* * * 


The Decline in Savings 


The adverse trend of National Savings, discussed here on 
June sth, is becoming more pronounced, In the latest fortnight 
for which figures are available, withdrawals of past” savings 
exceeded new savings. by just. over £2,000,000, before allowing for 
£5,630,000 of Defence Bonds redeemed at maturity and 
£1,000,000 of interest disbursed on encashed Savings Certificates. 
In the first ten weeks of this financial year, net savings as officially 
computed (and therefore with similar exclusions) have totalled 
merely £4,873,000, in contrast with roughly £58 million in the 
corresponding period of 1947. Then, however, Dr Dalton’s devices 
for boosting the figures were still operating. The National Savings 
Commitice this week has in effect pointed this out, by a reminder 
that in the early part of 1947-48 sales of savings certificates were 
largely increased in iesponse to the raising of the limit on indivi-+ 
dual holdings... The much smaller sales of. certificates. this. year 
account for most of the.fall in total gross savings—from roughly 
£215 million to £151 million in the.two ten-week periods. Aggre- 
gate withdrawals, it is pointed out, have actually fallen by 
£9,527,000 (to £146,254,000), and are now running atthe rate 
of about 14 per cent of the total amount of.accumulated savings. 

Reminders ihat this. year’s. figures are free from the. extreme 
distortions of last year are no consolation, however, for the fact 
that National Savings are now, in effect, making net demands upon 
savings accumulating through other channels. The apparent 
smal! credit for the ten weeks is far surpassed by the redemptions 
of maturing Defence Bonds (nearly £24 million) and the interest 
disbursements on certificates, so that the National “savers ” as a 
whole are absorbing part of the budget surplus. That would be 
of little. account ii it were certain that individuals were otherwise 
accumulating funds out of income, After all, the Committee’s 
acknowledged role this year is to promote “ abstention from spend- 
ing” and not necessarily to sell its securities. But this realistic 
slogan becomes increasingly difficult to put across as the foolish 
murmurings about the supposed, aERRS of.a RTE, strike ” 
become more widespread. 

* * * 


Lord Mackintosh on Industrial Savings | 


It is well that the Chancellor’s prudent budgeting counted, in 
effect, upon only:a verysmall volume of saving by. individuals. 
Plainly, most of this year’s saving. will be corporate saving from 
taxes and profits ; andthe, more the, Chancello.. was persuaded 
to whittle. down his surplus—which. represents forced and cen- 
tralised saving—or otherwise to dilute the policy of wise austerity, 
the more important would industry's saving become. . In this 
context, it is interesting to observe that Lord Mackintosh, who 
in his. official. capacity recently blamed the capital levy for the 
slump in National Savings, has now, in his private capacity, 
drawn attent.on to the of Government policy upon company 
_ Saving. . His statement to the shareholders of John Mack’niosh 
_and Sons; Ltd., applauds the: recent improvements in. depreciation 
| altowances. for tax purposes, and tactfully remarks that “in this 
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“are an encouragement to careful ditectare: and 
encouraged rather than otherwise.” Hence he concludes 
tax “goes quite a long way to discourage the 
profits in the business.” 

Undoubtedly, this is a sound diagnosis. The follies of 
have been repeatedly expounded in these columms, and the Chan- 
cellor’s undertaking to look at the tax before next year’s budget 
deserves interim applause. But it ought to be poimted out thar, 
where so-calied “free” bonuses are concerned, the particular 
effects which Lord Mackintosh fears are likely for the time being 
to be prevented—quite fortuitously, no doubt—by the combined 
influence of dividend limitation and the discriminatory tax upon 

distributed profits. For the present, inability to make *fror” 
bonus issues is unlikely to reduce the volume of industry’s savings. 
From a social point of view, the man danger from the tax arises 
from its incidence on issues of mew capital on so-called “ bonus 
terms.” Much evidence has accurnmulated recently of the way im 


i 
B ake 


“which it is preventing companies from raising the resources they 


need for capital development. For the short run; the real risk 1s 
that it will deter, not saving, but investment. 
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South Africa’s Hot Money 


No further measures to deal with South Africa’s hot money 
problem have been announced this week, bur some of the con- 
fusion caused by last week’s rumours of an impending “ ulti- 
matum ” to overseas holders of deposits in the Union have been 
shown to be based upon a misapprehension. The source of the 
confusion was a letter from the South African Treasury to the 
Johannesburg stock exchange laying down the principle that 
shares may be sold on behalf of non-residents only for the purpose 
of re-investment within thirry days, in other securities quoted 
on the exchange. The first cabled interpretations of this rule 
apparently assumed that in this case the term “ non-resident” 
was used in its most restricted sense to mean resident outside 
South Africa. It now appears that the term is used in the normal 
exchange Control Serise, méaning resident outside the Sterling 
Area. In consequence, the new rule has virtually no significance 
for the London market. Moreover, non-residents will themselves 
be free from the compulsion to re-invest if the securities which 
they sell had been ‘bought Originally with funds remitted direct 
to the’ Union from their country of residence. The proceeds of 
non-resident sales of securities will also be freely available for 
re-transfer to the country in which the seller is resident. In other 
words, South Africa appears to be introducing a system of control 
of non-resident funds which is closely analogous to the “ Form 
M” procedure which, until recently, was followed by the British 
exchange control. 

* * *x 


Odeon-Gaumont Pool 


The trend towards complete integration and unification of 
control of the British film industry is taken one step farther by 
proposals announced this week to pool the receipts of the major 
part of the group of cinemas in the Odeon and Gaumont-British 
circuits. The two groups of cinemas are, of course, closely inter- 
linked within the J. Arthur Rank ee ae but they have 
hitherto retained their financial autonomy and independent 
management. Much of this independence will disappear if the 
proposals made this week to shareholders in some 20 companies 
concerned are. These S envisage the complete 
centralisation of management the 564 theatres in the 
Siabediene niin aeiieas™. tex korn 
Managements Association (CMA). This is a newly 
created, non-profit making concern with a board representative 
of the Odeon and Gaumont-British groups 

CMA,” in addition to mariaging substantially all the theatres 
of the twogroups, will 


companies 
between them own 519 theatres. ane asin ecco of ‘tikte 
companies, after deduction of certain expenses, be pooled 
and then divided in proportions calculated by the auditors of 
each group. ‘These: shares-are based on the results of the three 


years 1944 to 1946; for Gaumont-British, the share is 41.3124 wat 
tages claimed | 


per cent and for Odeon 58.6876 percent: ‘The advan 
fer the pooling arrangement are 4 it_will ‘simnelife om managerial — 


25 t cent for supporting films. Mr Rank i 
that he will see that She wuss ie Soeeroed Dh ckery Hee 
tee many exhibitors have declared that it means even 
defaults than in the past. Perhaps without this pooling arrange- 
ment even the cinemas within Mr Rank’s group would not have 
found its observance an easy matter. 
_Presumably it is intended to allocate films between the two 


of the fall in cinema attendances, to which, incidentally, the 
circular makes oblique reference, it should be decided to close 
certain redundant theatres, the financial consequences would be 
distributed over the two groups. The same point would apply 
to first and second release bookings: what the first circuit gained, 
and the second lost, would be shared in the stated proportions, 
Obviously, the net consequence of such arrangements for indi- 
vidual shareholders cannot be determined in advance. Mean- 
while, the Board of Trade has raised no objection to the scheme, 
acgccelcig sary ary Ta ysnsiemarpst pact glee meas eat mais. 
to go no further in the control of cinemas. 


* * * 
A. C. Cossor’s Difficulties 


The full accounts of A. C. Cossor, the radio and electronics 
company, for the year to March 31, 1948, reveal a much more 
serious position than was generally when the passing of 
the interim preference dividend was announced some weeks 
The parent company actually shows a trading loss of {£22 
compared with the previous year’s profit of £214,145. Com 
should be directed, however, to the consolidated accounts, 
here the only grain of comfort is the fact that trading results 
the group were still on the right side. Yet the fall from £320,923 
to £70,763 in consolidated trading profit masks matters of even 
greater concern ; for the group’s met profit of £127,014 for 1946-47 
has been transformed into-a loss ot | some £110,480. 

The main factor responsible for situation is the 
provision of £150,000 to cover a a ible fall in the value of 
stocks. This provision appears all the more necessary in view of 
the increase in the value placed on the group’s stocks, work in 

progress and completed work from £1,284,628 to £2,143,555 
during the course of 1947-48; this great expansion has been 
followed in the first three months of the current financial year by 
a sharp contraction in demand for the group’s products at 
home and overseas. Moreover the inflated level of stocks has 
placed an intolerable strain on liquid resources. The group’s 
cash resources have contracted to a mere £17,083 compared cd wah 
£577,891 a year earlier, and bank overdrafts of no less than 
£780,933 have been obtained. The deterioration of trading con- 
ditions since the end of the financial year has presumably made 
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Gavin Martin, Secretary Brine A 
and Shipbuilding. Gnions, aren co 
city a Gr mae 
the presi of the gamated Ens g Union, was 

to damp d6éwn. "Mr Martin based Oe elses he ra 
thesis that the employers could afford to pay rh the “increase 
out of their higher profits, while Mr Tanner’s plea for patience 
and “ responsibility ” was not well received. Since the engineers 
opposed the TUC’s policy of accepting the principles of the 
White Paper on Personal Incomes, they no doubt feel logically 
justified in pressing their full claim to the limit—and some moral 
superiority over other unions which supported the TUC, but are 
nevertheless putting forward new wage claims. Nevertheless 
there is a disagreeable flavour of industrial blackmail in. their 
present threats to withdraw labour. 


No decision about’ future action can be expected before the 
meeting of engineering executives in York on “July 14th. They 
will then have to decide between four courses—*whether to reopen 
negotiations with the employers, to refer the claim to arbitration, 
to take direct action, or to seek an independent enquiry into the 
industry’s wage structure. This latter course is favoured by the 
more moderate leaders, but there is a feeling’ among the rank and 
file that it would merely be a stalling device, 


Foundry workers have taken the same line as the engineers at 
their annual conference... The shipbuilding employers’ reply to 
the unions’ claim will be given: this weekend, but as it is likely 
to follow that of the engineering employers, the shipbuilding 
workers will soon be adding their protests to those, of the:en- 
gineers. On present signs, a good deal of unrest in the work- 
shops and shipyards must be expected in the coming months, 
The engineers’ claim is a test case in wages policy and it will 
be hard fought. 


This question of Exports 


We are all of us striving to: increase the sale of 
British goods in foreign markets. But trading 
abroad is a specialized business and the manufac- 
turer who enters the field for the first time treads 
unfamiliar ground in more ways than one. To help 
him, the Westminster Bank has issued a booklet 
"which deals in non-technical language. with the © 
intricate business of export finance. It describes, 
too, some of the ways in which the services,.and 
resources of the Bank can be: used to advantage by 
the manufacturer and trader. Ask at any branch 
_ for a copy of The Foreign Business Service... 
of the Westminster Bank 
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Aftermath, of the. Engineering Boom, srry cs ulper 


© Within ‘a short ae Sein 
have passed their preference dividends. 
Meadows foreshadowed events to come by announcitig’ that ‘the 
pteference dividend due on March 1st must be deferred. © 
May 15th Specialloid ‘passed ‘the dividend due on’ that 
day; and followed Se statement that “ certain 
reserves should be made’ in’ respect. of ‘investments and stock 
whtich:should still leave the company in a fully solvent position ” 
and that reorganisation of production was under way. May ‘agth 
was a fateful day for three companies, Vactric, anno’ 
the position of the company did not justify payment of the . aig 
fetence dividend due on June “rst. itish Rola; announcing: a 
similar decision, disclosed that‘aftér various provisions there would 
bea net loss ‘of £10,543 for the year’ to. March 31st against a net 
profit of £12\582 in: 1946-47, and.on June: 2nd a’ receiver was 
appointed by the debenture holders.. And ‘thirdly, Douglas 
(Kingswood) reported a net loss of £512,504 for 1947: On June 
12th Richard Crittall decided to defer payment on the intetim 
preference dividends due on ae 30th peeing ee of the 
audit for 1947: 

The sums involved in these various. cases. are’ not so large that 
they are likely to cause serious financial, injury. But the revela- 
tions gains importance for three reasons. First, all the companies 
involved are in the same industrial group: Meadows makes petrol 
and diese] engines, and gear boxes; Specialloid manufactures 
pistons ; Vactric makes vacuum ‘cleaners; British Rola makes 
general engineering and radio components; Richard Crittall is 
well known for its heating and ventilation equipment, and, 
lastly, Douglas produces motor cycles and other engines. Secondly, 
the general engineering industry expanded greatly during the 
war, and the recent revelation of ‘financial difficulty represents in 
part a delayed‘ adjustment to fridre normal peacetime conditidns. 
In this adjustment fies ‘the ‘explanation of ‘the rapid change in 
fortune which these companies, recently looking so prosperous, 
have experienced. Thirdly, all these companies, with the excep- 
tion of Vactric, have comparatively recently increased their capital 
or placed their shares on the market. eee obtained further 
finance in 1944 by a private placing, but in the case of Henry 
Meadows, Richard Crittall, British Rola and Douglas (Kingswood) 
the public was invited to take a bigger financial interest. A com- 
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STANDARD® BANK 
of SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 


Bankers to the !mperial Government in’ Sout Africa and to the Governments 
of Southern Rhodesia, Northern..Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika 


Capital Authorised and Subscribed - = £10,000,000 
Capital Paid-up- . = =. \* 4 *..=  £2,500,000 
Reserve Fund. - - - - -  £4,000,000 


10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET and 
77 KING WILLIAM. STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
LONDON WALL  Branch—63"" London Wall, E.C2 


WEST END Branch—9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C2 
NEW YORK Agency—67 Wall Street 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 

SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, © SOUTHERN’ AND ~ NORTHERN 

MP iain Aner KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA, 
AR BANR, PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 
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touch with financial .and business 
interests in all-parts of the world, and 
the benefits of a Banking Seryice that 
is adaptable, individual and complete in 
every detail. 


2 CHANGING CONDITIONS | 

; = A customer of the Three Banks Group > 
2 has. the comforting, knowledge that Z 

ics Ss however rapidly trade. conditions may... = 
= change either at home or overseas, he = 

= has at his disposai' the combined skill s 

= and wide experiehce of a Group in SS 
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= ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND Z 
= Founded 1727 Edinburgh, London & Branches = 
z GLYN, MILLS. & CO. Ss 
= Founded 1753 London a 
— WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD, “al 
= Founded 1771 Manchester, London & Branches =I 
s 5 





 .- AUSTRALIA 


As.a market for British manufactures and as a sayrce of food and raw 
materials, Australia plays an important part in Britain’ s.economy... 
Whether your interest is in imports or exports, the. services of the 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia can be of considerable assistance. 
. With over 400 Branches in the Commonwealth and New Guinea, . 
ond.guaranteed by the Australien Government,-the 
» Bonk can provide the British trader-with up-to- - 
date, authoritative information of every. ° 






aspect of Australian commerce. i 
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bandon Branch : 8. Old Jewry. E.C, 3. > Ase at Australia House, Syand, W.c2 
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BALANCE SHEET AS AT 31st .DECEMBER, 1947 
LIABILITIES 
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S17 Babe fon Dobieane OS RS TREN ae IE BENS 5 ibe 47,808,— 
4%, Guildet Debenture Holders...............ce 2'50833 

Come 'S. cody Ficoviaienbhetscat ater - dxtinan eek 40, 7. 373.81 | 
Priority Shareholders ....:......<..0.cei: ence cneeee ode - gees 6.42.—' 1 
Reserve as per Article 4 of the Articles of Association 71 Seni 35 | 
General Reserve ........csssesseck..eesees isd piecke pale vehee 27,500,000,.—~ } 
Profit & Loss AGGOBM...:..0...--ccsistiss . Bev ekbeesnays 93 ‘075.201. 80 |} 


Neth. Fl4,333,051.335.29 
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Participation in: Nom. 
N.V. De Bataafsche Petroleum Neth, Fi. 
Maatschappij, - «......-j.<0»+-0+9ss+ 180,000,000 
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i” poe, xon. Petroleum Co. 
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Investments in Associated Companies............-..++. 
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ais ”  64,621,840.65 
wiNeth. Fl. 1,333,051,335,29 


J. B. Au WY. a} Managing Director 
BT }, Managing Directors 
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PROFIT..AND LOSS ACCOUNT, 1947 








Administration and other expenses 2.04.4... ee 6,670,869.39 
Service of the 34% Debenture Loan .......--....<-+++0 1,250,263.94 
Difference in exchange... .....cc0...ccseedescea-cdeee-ecenes 1,009,897.17 


MUUOD CT WMGUNE  Sepscccscvnchcascsecesecsescrecstrcetcscctense 93,075,201 .80 ~ 


Neth. FI. 102,006,232.30 





The Hague, June, 1948 
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26,082,9 13.83 
"Dividends on shares in various companies, interest ts 
invest ete., Pee »aba- ean » 175,922,249.37 
pepriractual Oe veotda*rieanes pataiee apdaine eres 1,069.10 
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published. vnnies of 
Courtaulds, as revealed in the preliminary profits statement for 
1947-48, do not’ afford a) strict’ comparison ‘with, previous’ periods. 
This year there are two complications, The first follows from the 


change made, last. year in the date of the. accounting period 
from December 31st to March 31st, as aresult of which 
the accounts for 1946-47 covered a period of fifteen months. 
The latest figures relate to the twelve months ending March 31, 
1948. The second complication arises from.the implementation 
of. the provisions of the Companies. Act, 1947..:/Courtaulds. have 
decided to issue consol:dated accounts for 1947-48 without com- 
parative figures and not to publish accounts for the parent com- 
pany. Thus the only comparison that can be made from. the 
figures provided in the. preliminary statement is between the 
dividend on the parent company’s ordinary capital of 9 per cent 
for 15 months.to March 31, 1947, which is equivalent to a 
payment of 7.6 per cemt for a twelve months’ period, and the 
payment of 7} per cent for the year ending March 31, 1948, 
announced at the end of last week It may be.presumed that 
the latest Payment is not meant to representa reduction in 
dividend but rather a rounding off to a more, precise figure. 
The declaration of a higher dividend has been fuled. out. by 
voluntary dividend limitation, but an increase may weil have been 
possible since the preliminary profits statement suggests that the 
trading results of the group were better than in the previous year. 
The preliminary statement is not without further interest... Its 
clarity and expansiveness give a palatable foretaste of what may 
be expected in future years when comparative. figures will. be 
available. For instance it reveals that out of group, profits of 
£4,581 123, a sum of £2,808.484 has been provided for taxation 
which has absorbed a materially Jarger’ sum» than the increase 
in profits. In addition, out of a net profit of £1,740,635, some 
£137,690 has been apprepriated to meet under provisions for taxa- 
tion in previous years; of the remainder, {£ 3 has. been. re- 
tained by subsidiaries, £1,210,000 has been. in dividends. and 
£88,326 added to carry forward. A further point is that minority 
interests in profits in 1947-48 amounted to only £32,604... 


* * * 


British Companies in Burma 


Jobbers lost no time on Monday morning in marking down 
their quotations for the shares of British companies with interests 
in Burma. “This ‘step was taken following the weekend outburst 
of Thakin Nu, the Burmié¢se premiér, in which he expressed the 
intention of the United’ Left party to throw off the yoke of 
capitalism and follow Russian ideology. Only small. amounts 
of stock have come’ on’ offer during ‘the week’ and;:as the accom- 
panying table shows, prices ‘of some issues have’ been duly marked 
up again on the deeper reflection that the Government of Burma 
has treaty obligations to provide equitable odenpenaation: for 
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foreign-owned property in Burma which may be taken. over by 


‘the. State, 
relleverthebeeks deve developments: in: must considerably, de- 


‘Company a new. era. of Anglo-Burmese commercial co- 


‘operation, might: be possible. The. continuation of foreign. com- 
‘ciel enterprise of which ‘Burmah Oil 
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Which some investors: temporarily lost sight, of earlier : ths 
poe * * * 
Bank for 1 International Settlements 


“The 18th annual report of the Bank for International Settle- 
ments contains the usual balanced: and well-informed survey of 
world economic affairs.. Interest in the report: will, however, be 
attracted by comments on two developments, in which the BIS 
has a more direct concern, The first is the agreement signed in 
Washington last May which provided for the unblocking of the 
BIS assets in the United States and the return of gold looted by 
the:\Germans and paid: to the BIS: during the war. During the 
war years the Reichsbank continued to make transfers of gold or 
Swiss: francs to the BIS. in respect of the interest earned on the 
Bank’s investments in Germany: When payments of gold wefe 
received from Germany the BIS asked for assurances that the 
gold had belonged to the Reichsbank since before the war. These 
assurances had to be taken on their face value but when full 
investigation about the origin of this gold become possible after 
the ‘war, it was found that 3.740 kilos of fine gold did in effeet 
represent looted metal, which had to be restéred. Of this, 1o = 
cent had been received by the BIS ‘for'a third party. Even a 
this restitution, the BIS holding of ‘net gold and currency assets 
(other than reichsmarks) increased by’ over 21 million Swiss franes 
between: September 1;'1939 and’ March 31, 1948: 

‘The second development is the European compensation ‘scheme. 
On ithis, the report shows that at the end of the war European 
countries had, by their payments agreements, granted mutual credit 
equivalent to $1,500 million. In the course.of time these credits 
were largely used up and the creditor countries soon found it in- 
creasingly difficult to extend further: compensation. Owing to the 
growing need for dollars, European self-help in this particular form 
seems to have reached its practical limits: The BIS points out that 
the results: so far-obtained*in the working of the compensation 
scheme are limited but that they are of importance for more general 
reasons. A mechanism has been set up and this in itself has 
required the surmounting of many obstacles. Moreover, in the 
words of the report, the*ypractical experience gained month by 
month in the multilateral clearings “may, if a»reasonable amount 
of outside aid is forthcoming, Teadto.an easing of the present 
monetary restrictions and provide am Opportunity for erecting 
a new and stronger eee suited to intra- 
European trade and to — ee continents.” 


:. ao at * 
Floating Debt Policy _ mre (9s: 


£2 BR aD © ca Spa gy 

The Treasury, as casi no time in resorting to 
the new srrangemcneaunne Treasury deposit receipts may be 
issued with a life of five or seven, s in addition to the six 
months which has been customary i in the past. The £80 million 
of TDRs issued this. week comprised £20 million with six- 
months’ life and {60 million with seven months. These pro- 
portions; as foreshadowed in these columns last week, were deter- 
mined by, the authorities themselves: the banks, were not given 
any choice. .The spreading of the. maturities in this weck’s issue 
will have the useful result of ensuring that there are some. TDRs 
maturing in. mid-January w the banks will be making large 
transfers of tax re to the equer. Without this arrange- 
ment, the authorities could not have avoided a gap next January, 
because in the last few weeks of last January no DR i issues were 
made, with. the. result that, the, Treasury. will have. no, replacement 
demands to meet in the corresponding weeks of next, month. 
‘This week’s arrangement, while it will thus exert a useful smooth- 
ing ¢ffect over ie 08: period, is. however nae ee 

the inadequacy 0 innovation, as..a. Means ensuring, 
of esnggero from a. day-to-day, ‘the. main 
of reyenue from the 
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debt borrowing. During the war; it was quite widely assumed 
tem Sherine ie in the post- 


gradually extinguished 

period; .and,-until, recently, a. — bankers had cherished 
ents that-this might.still happem » 
course, fat below the peak ot 2225 milion touched in 1945 
‘But it has risen. appreciably .above she postwar low level. of 
£1,201 million reached at) end-February -last. _ It now stands at 
£14235 million, and is likely. to mse further when the: Argennne 
ail companies complete their disbursements to stockholders: »OQn 
the other hand, there is little doubt that “the Exchequer surplus 
which should result this year from Sir Stafford Cripps’s prudent 
budgeting will be applied to redeem this portion of the floating 
debt rather than to ‘reduce»the outstanding issue of. tender 
Treasury bills: This now stands at.£2,2120: million, a little below 
the peak of.a few months ago: 


x * * 


Rehabilitation in Indonesia 


The importance of Indonesia to. Europe—and to the United 
Kingdom—as a source of foodstuffs and raw materials was sharply 
emphasised during the war when trade connections were: severed. 
Since the war, rehabilitation has been slow owing to internal 
strife. Even now, some ten months after the truce, conditions 
are far from normal and Indonesia is unlikely to regain ats posi- 
tion as a major supplier of tea, rubber and oil at least until 1950. 
Sir John R. Hobhouse, Chairman of the British Chamber of Com- 
merce of the Netherlands East Indies, has this week given an 
account, based on direct evidence, of the difficulties which have 
still to be overcome in rehabilitating the plantations in Indonesia. 
Output of tea in Java during the current year has been estimated 
at between 20 and 25 million lb—~before the war it was 130 
million lb—and output next year will probably be doubled: A 
number of factories were destroyed by the natives last year, but 
the machinery was only damaged and is capable of repair. Once 
the buildings can be replaced—which may mke some years— 
output should expand rapidly. 

Rubber production in 1947, which totalled 275,000 tons com- 
pared with 451,000. tons in 1937, came largely from smailholders. 
Some European estates were re-occupied towards the end of the 
year and their output this year is expected to reach 80,000 tons. 
Again, damage to planted areas has been less serious than to 
buildings and equipment. The Rubber Study Group has 
estimated ‘Indonesian output for. 1948 at 370,000 tons and for 
1949 at 460,000 tons. As in Malaya, costs of rubber production 
have imcreased considerably compared swith prewar. Indonesia 
also possesses large resources of oil but at the moment only the 
prewar fields in Palembang and Balik Papan are producing. Their 
output has steadily increased and is mow over 200,000 tons a 
month, but this is well below the 1938 average of 600,000 tons a 
month. Possession has yet to be regained of the fields in other 
parts of Sumatra as well as those’ in Java. If political stability 
could be secured, the Indonesians would benefit through the 
development of their native resources, and the world would :be 
relieved of some of its- critical shortages, 


. * * 
Safety of Life at Sea 


After six weeks of deliberation in London almost every mari- 
time nation in the world has signed’ a new International Conven- 
‘tion on Safety of Life at’ Sea—apart from Jugoslavia 
which refused to agree, and Russia, which asked for thirty days 
to consider its decision. That so much was achieved in so short 

time was due mainly to arduous ee ai ry work, particularly 
b Great Britain and the United ae ‘three years. 

ince the’ 1929 Convention was’ si hy advances have been 
de in Structural ‘design, ifeceaving’ on fire appliances, radio 
d navigational aids; the new science’ of electronics, vastly 
veloped during the war, has _— the whole problem of 

for shipping: 

' Details of the. revised conventign have not yet been published, 
_but perhaps the most important step is to extend to cargo vessels 
‘Many provisions which aed only to _Passenger ships, 
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ships. Undes the new Coste DH ent supe will 
given to the proposed Maritime S "uoeryaagy ome i MC 
(Intergovernmental Maritime pore Organisation) ; pg 
doxically enough, private shipowners in the west find themselye 
in agreement. with . the. Soviet Government; dn, their dack 

enthusiasm for, this move. 


* * * ; . ; “gf. 
= ; rae 
Free Market for Sisal ? ane sae 


The East African sisal crop has been the mainstay of ‘Brith 
hemp supplies since 1942, when Japan overran ‘the Philippines 
and Indonesia. To secure supplies, the Board of Trade: signed 
a long-term contract with the growers buying ‘their entire: 
able surplus. This contract expired last December but ag no 
other marketing arrangements had been agreed upon, it was ex- 
tended first up to the end of June and more -recently Ming 
December, 1948. The East African growers are divided. on the 
question of the appropriate marketing organisation after goy 
ment purchasing ceases, Indian and Greek planters would 
a central marketing board and pooling of supplies, while E ‘ 
growers, who in the past have produced much higher 
sisal, would prefer to return to the prewar system of free 
ing. This division, however, runs on political as much - as 
economic lines. Under the ordinances of the pie African 
Government, a marketing scheme cannot introduced 
unless it is approved by a two-thirds majority of the oe 
based on the quantity of sisal produced in the previous year. 
growers’ meetings held in both Kenya and Tanganyika last ni 
the two-thirds majority needed for setting up a marketing board 
was not obtained. 

But a return to free marketing would not be without its prob- 
lems. So long as manila from the Philippines can only be 

for dollars, sisal produced by sterling countries is likely to enj 
a good market—with the result that adequate supplies for Britain 
may be difficult to secure. Long-term contracts with a colonial 
“trustee” area, as distinct from a dominion, might be open to 
criticism as an act of “ discrimination ”—a point on which Britain 
is still bound by the terms of the U.S. Loan Agreement, although 
the Americans have in the past interpreted its meaning quite 
liberally. In any event, the United States is in a position to 
buy both manila hemp and Central American sisal, and 

from sterling sources are unlikely for thai ‘reason ‘to be 

to dollar markets to any material extent. 

One crucial problem in returning to free marketing would be 
the location of the terminal market. Before the war London was 
the trading centre for hemp, as it was for many other: oom- 
modities.. But the Indian and Greek growers in East Africa want 
to set up a market at Dvr-es-Salaam, and they account for 
over half the output of Kenya and Tanganyika combined, . There 
appears to be a general tendency for primary markets 10 move 
to the main sources of supply, although London could count.on 
retaining a useful part of its prewar trade so long as it, was more 
efficient than any new African market. That should not prove 
to be an impossible task, for London has available all the final 
and service facilties which must accompany the s 
operation of an international commodity market. 






* * * 


Agreement on Indian Transit Trade 


Negotiations between the Governments of Pakistan and, Ind 
have been successfully concluded on the free. transit of gow 
between the two Dominions. The matter was brought to al 
last. autumn when Pakistan levied an export tax on jute cf 
its land frontiers. Since that time, both sides have imposed 
on goods entering the territory of the one in transit to the ¢ 
with the inevitable result that trade has been. 
nod. rmeuiiel: Meedena. tiers. been: impor oe. JaeReL ae 
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This news is encouraging both in its wider political aspects, and 

nie we tee tha jorts should be more 
a ¢, ihe Pakistan ‘port of Chi , aS Was ex- 
pected, proved to-be quite inadequate to handle Pakis 


d, pr de quite inadequate to hand stan's exports 
of jute, and much of it had still to be shipped through Calcutta. 
The. Indian Government from time to time Held up shipments 
in order to Husband adequate suppli¢s for the Calcutta mills and 
overseas manufacturers suffered in consequence. At the ehd of 
Ape, stocks of raw jute in Britain amounted to only 39,400 tons— 
of a little under five months’ supply at the current rate of consump- 
tion. This indeed represented an improvement compared with the 
end of 1947 when stocks had fallen as low as 33,600 tons, but in 
April last year they totalled 70,400 tons—and that was not a peak 
month. Larger imports are due to arrive in the next two months, 
and Dundee should have no fears about an immediate shortage 
of raw material. During the past two years, it has apparently been 
the policy of the Jute Control to reduce its. stocks, for imports 
have been considerably lower than consumption. © But it is 
questionable whether they can be reduced much more without 
affecting the smooth running of the industry. 


* * * 
CWS Bank Expansion Checked 


The latest balance sheet of the Co-operative Wholesale Society 
bears out the recent indications that the aggressive phase in the 
expansion of its banking department has ceased—at least for the 
time being. In 1946-47 total deposits of the CWS “ Bank” rose 
from £226.7 million to £249.3 million; in the following year 
(to January ‘roth’ last) there’ was a fractional decline—to £248.5 
million. During the year the number of local authorities having 
accounts with the “Bank” rose from 95 to 151, but there is 
little doubt that most of this new municipal business was attracted 
in the earlier part of the period. Although the drift of such 
business to the CWS has not entirely ceased, there were signs 
towards the end of 1947—as a Note in these columns on February 
21st pointed out—that the CWS was becoming much less en- 
thusiastic in its efforts to attract the local authorities. Deposit 
allowances, though still well above the maximum which a clear- 
ing bank is permitted to offer, had fallen appreciably below the 
extravagant fates that were being paid early. last year. It seems 
evident thar these local authority accounts cannet have brought 
to. the “ Bank” any large volume. of deposits, for the balances 
of the CWS itself still comprised 68: per cent of the total deposits 
in its banking department, and no less than 78 per cent of its 
balances on deposit account. It will be noted, however, that the 
CWS deposits as a whole fell by some £10 million, so that other 
deposits rese during the year. 

The balance sheet ‘still shows an extreme preponderance of 
investments. These, at £228 million, are £9,000,000 less than 
in the previous yeatr—a decline which possibly reflects a writing- 
down to provide for the heavy depreciation which must have been 
suffered. Excludihg {£10 million earmarked as specific security 
fer employees’: pension funds, investments are still-equivalent to 
92 per cent of the “ bank’s.”” deposits. The reduction in the 
investment portfolio has not perceptibly improved the liquid 
position, because £7 million has been i to finance ad- 
ditional advances, now standing at £11 million: Cash has been 
raised from £2.2 million to £6.4 million, but almost wholly at the 
expense of money at call and short notice.: These two items to- 
gether are equivalent to 7.7 per cent of deposits. The bank does 
not hold Treasury bills and is not within the ambit of the Treasury 
deposit receipt system. 


* * * 
Builders’ Bonus 


Payment by results was never popular with the building 
trade union leaders ; they regarded it as something wished upon 
them by the Minister of Heaith, and accepted it only as the price 
for the wagé increase of 3d. an hour last November, This week’s 
annual conference of the National Federation of Building Trade 
Operatives showed that the system is still disliked by many union 
members, but a resolution that it should be abandoned at the 
end of the two-year trial period, was decisively rejected. This 
Opposition is in part due to the operatives’ traditional dislike of 
change, and in part tothe unsatisfactory nature of many of the 
incentive schemes. ; : 

’ Precise information about the schemes, which vary according 


to particular projects and sites, is not easy to obtain. Some em- 


number are actually operating’ such ‘schemes. 
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firms—they make a big difference both to apse of output and 
to the operatives’ earnings. The'case is quoted on tines which 
has distributed £3,000 in ‘bonuses “140 Men ng the six 
in production was estimated by the employers ‘at 4s ; per cent; and 
by the unidn ‘representatives at 70 per cent. ” examples of 
increased production could probably ‘be given by’ all the larger 
firms ‘which are paying by results. ‘This long overdue incentive 
scheme should not be allowed to’ collapse atthe end of the trial 
period for lack of interest either by employers or operatives. 

Meanwhile, the proposed enquiry into the efficiency of the 
building industry is hanging fire, and the members of the com- 
mittee have not yet been appointed. Statistics about the industry 
are very incomplete, and: since much of the talk about its in- 
efficiency is based on hearsay, ah enquiry can. do no harm, even 
if it makes no very material contribution to increased efficiency. 
The building industry does not need investigation (and certainly 
not nationalisation which so many of the unions still harp on) so 
much as rationalisation. Typical of the men’s conseryatism,are the 
difficulties in amalgamating the various unions which cater for 
building workers. This is agreed in principle, but in practice the 
vested. interests and prejudices of the smaller craft unions stand 
in the way. 


* * * 


Fur Finance 


Several months have passed since the Board of Trade revoked 
the open general import licence granted to the fur trade in August, 
1945, on the understanding that the trade would make every 
effort to earn its keep in foreign exchange. Many firms un- 
doubtedly tried to fulfil this agreement, but the table below 
shows that. losses of foreign exchange on the fur trade were 
intolerably high. Part of this drain may be reflected in the re- 
building of stocks, but a good deal of it represents the cost— 
despite the barriers of clothing coupons and high purchase tax— 
of unjustifiably large supplies diverted.to the home market. On 
slightly differing definitions the table below might present an even 
more unfavourable picture. 


BALANCE OF TRADE IN Furs 





1938 | 1946 











lst 4 months 
1947 1948 
BEM ty [bcc ats eatin ects Re Se de 
Or t0 55 bc ian Petes 13,518,820 12,370,185 9,549,128 4,801,815 
BRPOGNS cu das £4 kK e aie 2,516,206 4,187,297 3,275,003 1,671,769 
Re-exports:...eesiicess 9,096,786 5,989,694 3,833,057 1,794,891 





Import surplus ........ — 1,905,828 |— 4,193,194 j— 2,441,068 . |— 1,380,155 


During the convertibility crisis the general open. licence for the 
trade..was rescinded, except for four main brokers, of: which 
Hudson’s Bay is the most prominent. .By this means it was 
possible to keep fhe London auctions open. Other merchants 
have to show that they have exported furs to the same value before 


has been said that there are three kinds 
of intelligence: 
INTELLIGENCE, HUMAN 
INTELLIGENCE, ANIMAL 
INTELLIGENCE, MILITARY 
The Economist Intelligence Unit, however, is 
concerned with a fourth category: INTELLI- 
GENCE, ECONOMIC. Our specialist staff of 
research workers and statisticians can provide 
information on industries, agriculture, com- 
modities, banking, finance and commerce, at 
home and abroad. If you will send us details 
of your needs, we shall be glad to put our 
services at your disposal. 


The Economist Intelligence Unit 


22, RYDER STREET. ST. JAMES’S. 
LONDON, S.W.1. 
Telephone: WHitehall 1511, Ext. 13. 
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‘The Fur Trade Emergency published this week. ‘In the’ case’ 
Pinks he roach wih oe a 1000 of 








wed MATEO ain 

assets eee be ¢ is availa le 

on company ap tas 7,487. Of 
ired to meet var 


of 5,264,438 f available for distribution. ‘Phe « 
of £287,517 for ctedirors not, affected by thes 
for pensioris.and aaa to staff, * £41 


Picteiba athiaibe Adin a ee to digettors. + ean tat 
an im 1947. This is misleading tens “" * regres “pat Ao be 
as imports tend to ‘SE een 8 “the 7 en months Niet of Se eet ee 
expand seasonally later if the Yer Jn fact, as-the volume of a. from August 3rd, the Stock Exehiiige will provid 

exports and imports has expanded,” T9438 should show @ ‘much fo’: cetitealisad 2 zy abd volleetion ge wi he i 
needed imp: ovement on the foreign exchange pérformiance of 1947. in’ respect: OF ° fepistered’ sécarities °Hroker™ ane 


But the scheme intreduced to meet last year’gemmtrgency is by nO be able to ‘complete the process at three counters in a special 
means fres from criticism. If an exporter’ receives an! order part of the Settli 


ng Room. “For a payment’ ‘of "£3 annually? by 
wh'ch he cannot meet out of stock, he has to approath one é; 
Of the’ Bkokers Uf the BrOkek cabo SaneNe OUR BF SMmEhe each active member, the Stock Exchange’ authorities ‘will at last 


make possible ‘the elimination of a great deal Of expensive and 
can import under his cpen general licence and charge the ‘met- , terut work which messengers have had to carry out hitherto. 
chant up to 3 per cent commiss‘on for’ doing so. “The merchant 


practices ae hi 
illegal i ae si ‘ a 
At first sight. “in would” com that the 
is continuing at a higher rate than 


resents losing contact with his overseas suppliers, and sometimes * 
having to tell the brcker where the particular furs which his own — ts 
client wishes to purchase may be found. Consignment business ht ‘enbetak aaa Bhesday Mr Baik: Wilson sitethitbect “thee 


which in terms cf foreign exchange earnings had previously been tiont 

one of the most profitable branches. of the London fur market is wean - the are brig eae f deci agg Lew gg ba 
virtually impossible. There are moves afoot at present which cussion in London.and if it becamesnecessary;’Mr-A.-G: Bottom- 
will reduce the number of merchants who may do direct business ley, Secretary-for Overseas Trade, would go 101 Moscow Any 
with Russia. Fur traders are almost as individualistic as their expansion of teacie (avith ‘Russia Mr Wilson saidyvecutldl. haveito 
wares, and they do not warm to control, But the need to,earn take place,on a wider basis a regards the goods this country 
foreign, exchange is as great as to conserye it. The quota system would in future-send to the Soviet, He had sent.a list of goods 
must indeed be enforced—if anything, | enforced more stricly sig the Russian,authorities which covers practically everything 
but. there are pascal reasons for pial he ae that the exporter’s 45. country exported. 

task could be were amended 


so that he could. fective. Pact of) Bi dre @x ante rather than 
ex post. we 





On “Monday © “Mr! Justice * Wynn-Parry satictioned “the 
S] N scheme of arrangement between Miles Ajrcraft, its ie 

iorter , Notes holders “and: two. classes of »unsecured .creditors:, The Com 

The net profit of the Royal Dutch Petroleum Company fell Pany’s capital-is to;be reduced from £1,006,000 10 £7op00! Thi 
from Fils. 72,607,500 to Fls. 66,992,288 in 1947 despite the rise eduction will be effected by cancelling paid up share and to 
from Fils. 74,754,408 to Fis. 75,922,249 in dividends on shares and \ the extent of 16s. 8d. per share on each of the 350,000 issued {1 
interest on investments less tax received by the company. Admin- Preference shares, by cancelling 4s. 10d. per share in 1,400,000 
istration and other expenses for the year amounted to Fls. 6,670,869 sued 5s. ordinary shares and cancelling all unissued capital. 
against Fs. 1,436,736 and service of the new 33 per cent debenture Following the reduction, authorised capital will be restored to 
loaf 16 “Els. 1,250,263. The dividend’ has been pattie at  £1,000,000 by creation,of preferemegand ordinary shares of Is. 











9 per tent on the old ordinarysea ital. each, Barclays Bank will receive payment: ees y 
$3 See Sop pissit. advanced for wages and the Inland Revenue £345, A es 
. 7 oe a me creditogs: with claims exceeding--£19 wall rece, Ivey Med espe 
RAs i ra : eagh {1 ol unsecured stock. to the amount of € 
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“y FEEL. LIKE. AN ANGEL, up basis winging. on hati 
| my way to be with you... .” It’s the sense of * 

riding of. a hig friendly cloud that makes her» 

feel like that. Quietness, a tfanquil atmosphere: 

--she writes her letter easily, naturally; and in’ 

perfect comfort in the lounge cabin of the Short = 


flying boat, 

IN THE EVENING iol 
After an excellent dinner, it is a pleasure-to sit in 
the quiet, roomy cabins. The steward will bring 
the drinks—and through the wide window is a 
dreamlike view of the passing. world below. And 
then, to bed in cloud-pillow comfort, to. dream of 
breakfast in Augusta, ae 
The romance of flying, 10 all. patts of the world, is wt 
catered for in a big way by Shorts. Flying boats 3 
leave the U.K. regularly for India and China, 
South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand, Short, 
flying boats operate also in South America. and 
Scandinavia. Your travel agent has details. 


H's fun to. fly by flying boat! 
Shorts ses, 


Among the many materials Shell Chemicals 

have developed from petroleum are the new 
% detergents. Used extensively in factories, 
ships, hospitals, public buildings and... 


laundries, these versatile products also form — 


the‘ active element’ in a great Humber of 
the best washing agents available today. 


4 
Be ood 





Te ‘Shell Chemicals Limited ( Distribusors).. 
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STOPPED—FOR REPAIRS 


.Water.can be a major muisafice ‘to industry for it 


may cause scale deposits or corrosion which reduce 
efficiency in heating and cooling systems or block 
the main supply: 

The introduction of minute quantitiés of “Calgon” 
(sodium metaphosphate) into ‘industrial water 
systems is now a recognised way of preventing scale 
formation, corrosion, and. the troubles which follow 
it their wake. 


Atpricir a Vi LSON 


LTD 


CHEMICALS 


CALGON, MICROMET= 
TRADE NAMES FOR SODIUM METAPHOSPHATE 





This ‘apating new Sram caapnted easy, auick 
correspondence by  magnetic-electronic _ recording 
and reproducing the human voice on inexpensive 
recording discs. IT OFFERS FEATURES NO OTHER 
DICTATION UNIT ON THE MARKET CAN. MATCH 
and. presents. an yas i mune new and vastly improved 
concept of magnetic-electronic dictation equipment. 
Recordings can be transtribed, filed; smailed and 
played back at any time. ‘No cylinders to shave. 

cording discs. can be instantly erased and used. over 
and over again. At its low cost of £45 it will pay for itself 
many times over. Made in England. 

Protected by British and-Foreign Patents ond Patents pending. 


“WRITE NOW for ‘details to che Mamifocturers and Sole Distributors :— 


i THERMIONIC PRODE 1. CTS Lim ITED 
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LE “MAIL STEAMSHIP ~ 


‘ 


[REASONS FOR MARKED IMPROVEMENT 
PASSENGER ACCOMMODATION FILLED 
HEAVY COST OF NEW TONNAGE 
SIR VERNON THOMSON ON THE OUTLOOK 


The annual general meeting of the Union- 


Castle Mail. Steamship Company, Limited, 
was held, on the 10th instant, at the offices, 
3, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 

Sir F. Vernon Thomson, Bt. G.B.E., tae 
chairman, who presided, in the course of his 
speech, said: The balance sheet and profit 
and Joss account for the year 1947, read in 
conjunction with the report, set out clearly 
the position of the company. You will recell 
that the Union-Castle Company completed a 
very extensive shipbuilding and re-enginin_; 
programme only just prior to the outbreak of 
the late war, with the fortufate result that 
our farge and efficient fleet was fully available: 
to thé Allied cause at that Gfisis mM our ary 
try’s history. Last.»year A 
since 1939 in whichusll ect of | Sea 
ger and cargo vessels have -beem ‘trading in 
their normal services. As this coincided with 
a period of very active world’ demand for 
shipping, our company has now, for the first 
time reaped the full benefit of its prewar and 
subsequent shipbuilding policy. Our earnings 
this year are rea'ly the first fruits of our work 
and expenditure over the last twelve years. 


DEMAND FOR SPACE 


z 

Duting 1947 our, passenger accommodation 
has generally +S x is capacity, but this 
is’ contrary to acetime 
whem, there has ysually been ‘@ considerable 
margit of.empty berths except in the seasonal 
periods, Beyond a certain Met P 
tional passenger ‘¢ 
profits of the voyage, 
ger carryings ship by ‘ae far 
prewar average, the rates chargede™ 
proved uneconomic with costs at 
level. 2 

ut the year there was: 

demand for oe an 
usefully:t0- ment © 
tonnage taken om ‘char 
companies made ‘satisfactory 
the year and the value of. 
these and elsewhere’ is considé 
of the figure at. which they 
balance sheet. In these circt 
results mow submitted to you, tab be 
profit of £1,885,921, naturally show a marked 
improvement upon the earnings of = fleet 
while ibis 


NEW VESSELS — 


A great liner company like: ours $ cannot ‘be: 
long without some new tonnage on the stocks. 


Even: when the two new mail vessels which 
we expect to be ready within the next few 
weeks. are delivered, we - still require three 
more’ intermediate | vé 


ivessels to. complete. the | 
replacement) of. wartime losses, without. 


ies a he Dubs Chee 


Stockholders will readily appreciate ‘that as 
ships are wasting assets it is necessary, in 
order to renew these assets and maintain our 
capital intact, to set aside annually sufficient 
depreciation to equal a vessel’s original cost 
oy end of her life. “wear ret 

€ are at present the grea 

postwar costs of 7 3 these affect 
obsolescent tonnage also. Without burden- 
ing you ‘with details, a fassenger vessel of’ 
the same size ‘speed as one of outs” 
built just. before the war would cost to-day 
about two and a half times the prewar 
figure. The cost of one of our new mail” 
vessels to-day would be in the neighbourhood 
of £3,000,000. 


Efficient tonnage is essential to provide 
the efficient service which it is Our. 
-aitn and pride to give to mi and. 


thas been seen to-day -means.. very 
tonnage. The cost affects the annual 

jation to be set aside for replacement 

a 


so the running expenses t? the © 
lifetime of the vessel: whereas earnings are 
not static at their present high level ; Bey 
fluctuate. Thus if is doubly important to 
build up adequate financial reserves while 
we may. paeeeey the directors have 


_ added £1,000 to the general reserve 
Loe now 


account, w amounts to £1, 500,000. 
Used in development of our business this is 
—- productive capital. 


_ DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


Thanseraings for 1947 would normall 
He increased distributic 40. stock 





























uld ‘approve of the dividend 
ompany’s ordinary s being 

the ae eee sa be ou 
Bees ent. 


Broa en a et 
satisfactorily with any 
hich may arise in the 
g industry. 

ping a speculative investment, 
amie as it so cece is. upon the course. 
‘of overseas world trade. Experience shows 
that shipping has periods of prosperity and 

ession. We cannot insulate ourselves 
from the general level of world trade, but we 
can modify the impact of these.events by. 
endeavouring to pay a reasonable, . steady 
dividend through good periods and bad. ‘This 


also is best achieved by setting aside teserves? 
when trading permits. fy abube 
For ‘many years now the Union- Cas 
Company has had, in addition to a staff 
superannuation fund association 


‘a widows’ 





5 ab DRT E AEB ERR OSES SION ERE NAS ELE ES AIMED SIRE LEELA ORE TELE LODE TATE 
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icteahe Ge nutiber Opes 


pring of 1949, 26» 


vessels were i 2 
Pex — ees =e the 


, the board felt a a South is ah 
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The company was further honoured when 
H.R.H. Princess Margaret Pdi wag 4 oe 


Belfast to name and launth the Edinbur, 
Castle on October 16, 1947. | This was he 


first am function undertaken by Her Royal’ 


Both ceremonies, which” wete’ 
broadcast in the Home and Overseas Services, 
were completely successful. 

It is expected that the Pretoria Casile will. 
be delivered to the company early ‘next month 
and will sail on her maiden voyage on 
July 22nd. ‘The Edinburgh Castle should be 
completed about two months later and sail 
on her first voyage in the first half of October. 


AL SERVICE 


SoeS WAR 


2 
* 


ployed in this service until, wre October, five 
out of every. sights rsekly sailings were taken. 
by passenger e remaining three sail- 
ings one performed temporarily by fast 






spans 


“CARGO seavices 





tod Bae Alc, as ree US.A. 


nile mom 


meee number 


seca, gut 


names had been on our wi 


i | | 






for a long ran wy list g t paiting to 
ur » from» Sout - ‘Was 

agua last, and then 
until cownede the end of the our. vessels 


sailed for the Grted"Kimsdom sath OM, 


vacant accommodation. 


The position outwards is still. siteute 





owing to the large rumbers who w 

to take up permanent residence: in ‘South 

Africa wf to spend the English winter there, 

but, with the advent.of the Preroria Castle 

and Edinburgh Castle, further progress should 

eee ‘in reducing the outward waiting 
a hee f 


CARGO TRAFFIC 


Praesens the year we secured good out- 
ward cargoes, but return cargos, which are 
sometimes 


The saves : Me Pretoria Castle and 
Edinburgh C l | | oni 
this - eight bei enegiahiy add 
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ucts is very ome as an outstanding — 

example of mutual’ ’ y . an | a F trade Me 
within the ’ # PT eh AL he $y oie & 
Cargoes from the..US.A.,- which earn 
much-needed dollars, me disappointing 





from time 10 time, employ vessels jof 
large cargo capacity in this umportant trade 
in which we have. calengaaed for so long 


and in whicn we intend to maintain our posi- 


tion in spite (of severe comperson: from 
vessels of other flags. 


Delays in port. both in this: country and 
overseas, have become accentuated since I 
mentioned them at our last annual meeting. 
] eannot too strongly ‘emphasise the import- 
ance of the swift handling of vessels and 
quick tura-round in ports. in order ,to obtain 
the maximum value from the available ship- 
ping resources. 


SOUTHAMPTON DOCK FACILITIES 


Last year I mentioned the proposal that we . 
should transfer our mail vessel operations 
entirely to the new docks at Southampton, 
where it was expected that better facilities for 
handling passengers and cargo would be pro- 
vided. Owing. to, the. restrictions on capital. . 
expenditure hich have -Eecen imposed tem- 
porarily, further progress has not yet been 
possible with this project. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SOUTH AND 
EAST AFRICA 


The Union of South Africa continues to 
enjoy general prosperity and is still Britain’s 
best customer. Expansion’ of ‘secondary in- 
dustries continues and many British firms 
are opening factories in the Union, 


Important Syeceoments are also taking 
place in the, Rhodesias and. in East, Africa, 
where great schemes are already taking shape. 
The company hopes by providing suitable 
shipping facilities to play its full part in the 
furtherance of plans for the greater utilisation 
of the vast matural resources of these terri- 
tories, but it is plain that considerable 
development will be needed at some of the 
ports and in internal communications before 
any. great expansion can be achieved. 


While the mail and intermediate services to 
the Union must have our primary attention, 
we are fully alive to the needs of the other 
territories we serve. Now that the full re- 
sumption of the mail service is in sight we 
shall proceed to restore and, if mecessary, 
augment our other services with particular 
teference to developments in the British 
territories of East Africa. 


PROSPECTS 


Immediate prospects for passenger traffic 
continue good and it is not yet possible to 
say how far air competition may be felt in 
more normal times, There are no signs at 


costs, however, continue to rise." Our stock- 
holders already know something from pre- 
vious meetings of the post-war inflation of 
running and maintenance expenses of ship- 
Ping. Since the end of 1947 oil fuel has 


ST. HELENA varies” MINES, 
ostetgen Ro og Vv 


GOOD PROGRESS IN 'TWO /YEARS 
MR P. M. ANDERSON’S SURVEY 


The second ordinary general meeting of 


St. Helena Gold Mines, Limited, was held, 
on the 4th ultimo, at Johannesburg. 

Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman of the 
company, presided, and in the COURS, of his 
remarks said : — 

During the ycat a call of 4s. per share 
was made in respect cf the 2,616,000 partly 
paid shares, and. since ihe close of the year 
the balance of 5s. per share has been called 
up, so ‘that’ the «issued capital: is now 
£2,500,000 in 5,000,000 10s. shares fully paid. 

Expenditure since the inception of the 
company totalled £1,475,722, leaving on 
hand a balance of cash and casn assets less 
liabilities amounting to £370,278 as at 
December 31st last, to which must be added 
£654,000 in respect of the call on the partly- 
paid shares to which I have already referred. 


NO, 3 SHAFT 


No. 3 shaft (30 degree incline) had, by the 
end of the year, been sunk to an incline 
depth of 1,418 ft. Progress was slow, owing 
to the soft and friable nature of the Karoo 
shales through which the shaft was being 
sunk during the greater part of the year, and 
the. consequent necessity for concrete-lining 
the shaft. Since December, when the harder 
Witwatersrand quartzites were entered, sink- 
ing has been much faster. and by the end of 
the first quarter of 1948 the shaft had reached 
a depth of 2,161 fi. from the collar. It is 
expected that this shaft, which will have a 
final incline depth of about 3,000 ft., will be 
completed and equipped by the end of this 
year, whereupon crosscutting to the reef will 
be commenced. 

Three routine. boreholes, which were put 
down. from. this shaft between 1,527 ft. and 
2,042 ft. from the collar, show that the Leader 
and Basal reef horizons occur about 60. ft. 


and 90 ft. respectively below the incline. ° 


All three boreholes intersected thé Leader 
reef, the values being 3.7 dwts. over 5. ins., 
9.12 .dwts. over 17 ins. and 6.5. dwts. over 
14 ins. In the lowest of these boreholes the 
Basal reef also was ‘intersected, the value 
being 450 dwts. over 4:5 ins. 

No. 4 vertical shaft (formerly known as 
No. 1 shaft) was sunk with temporary equip- 
ment to a depth of !16 ft. during 1947, and 
at the end of the first quarter of the current 
year had reached a depth of 432 ft. The 
headgear is nearly complete and work has 
begun on érection of the first of the main 
winders. This shaft will be sunk to a final 
depth of about 2;75° fr 


A GREAT DEAL ACCOMPLISHED 








ag well) as planing of trees and gardens 
to relieve the tedium of the bare veld on 
which the property, is sinned. 


= RAILWAY LINE 


The failway line; Which the South African 
ways are constructing to serve the mines 
in the atea,’ nds ‘reached Odendaalsrus and is 
partially open to traffic. Flectric power for 
your company’s requirements has up to now 
been provided by its own small plant, but 
power frora the Victoria Falls and Transvaal 
Power Company, Limited’s, transmission line 
from their Vaal erating station will be 
available e the supply of water, 
from surface boreholes ‘which your company 
has drilled, seems assured for the near future, 
full development of your company’s property 
and of the other inines in the area depends 
on the speed with which the Government 
complete the. pipeline from the Vaal River, 
some 50 miles away. It is therefore to be 
hoped that every effort will be made to press 
on with the completion of this service. 


With a view to straightening the common 
boundary for the St. Helena Lease Area and 
Welkom Lease Area No. 3, your company 
h. a entered a an agreement with oe 
and European Investment Company, Limi 
and. Welkom Gold Mane Company 
Limited, for an exchange of an equal area ma 
reef-bearing ground. The agreement, which 
now awaits the approval of the Minister of 
Mines, provides for the transfer of the under- 

mining rights of a portion of the farm Mar- 
clea Hk: 663 from the St. Helena Lease 
Area to form part of the Welkom No, 3 
Lease Area. In return, portions of the farm 
wae aie we Vaan of the farm ees 
span v ar? at present part. 
the Welkom No. 3 Lease Area, will be in- 
cluded in the St. Helena Lease. Area. This 
agreement also includes provision for an 
adjustment of the areas transferred in the 
event of any srious loss of reef-bearing 
ground: by either company through faulting. 


NEW PRINCIPLE IN GOLD LAW 


I referred last year te the fact that your 
company had been unable to reach agree- 
ment with the Grvernment over the manner 
in which proclamation of vo company’s 
mining lease area and the determination of 
surface owners’ reservations were to be 
effected, and that it had been mutually 
decided ‘to test the issue in the Courts, ‘with 
the object of obtaining the correct interpreta- 
tion of the iaw. As shareholders may have 
seen in the press, the company won its case, 
but within a few weeks of judgment being 
given, and just prior to the close of the 1947 
session’ of Parliament, the Government put 
through an Act amending the Gold Law, the 
effect of which was to undermine the result 
of the Court’s, decision. 


The law as amenied lays dome that com- 
pensation must be paid by the mineral right 
holder to the surface owner for any portions 
of ground excised by the Government 
Mining Engineer and not granted to the sur- 
face owner as.an owner’s reservation. ‘This 
introduces an entirely new principle into the 
Gold Law, which already makes provision 
for the surface owner being compensated 
for the loss of the use of his surface through 
the payment to him of claim licence moneys. 
You -will appreciate that, in the face of such 
action .by the Government, there was noth- 
ing further that. your directors could do 
about the matter, . 


In reply to a shareholder, the chairman 
stated that it had been reported in ‘the Press 
that limited ‘supplies of water through the 
Government water ne 
available until 1950 
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MARIEVALE.. CONSOLIDATED 
MINES, “LIMITED ©. 


(Incorporated in*theUnion of © 
rtcpoum hares see 


OPERATIONS INTERRUPTED r" 
BY STRIKE ' 


MR P. M. ANDERSON ON THE 
RESULT 


The thirteenth ordinary general meeting of 
Marievale Consolidated Mines, Limited, was 
heid at Johannesburg.on the 5th ultimo, 

Mr P.M. Anderson; the chairman of the 
company, presided; and in the course cfs 
remarks said :— 


Largely as a result of the interruption of 
operations caused by a 4l-day strike cf a 
secuon of thé members cf the Mineworkers’ 
Union, which was general on the Witwaters- 
rand in the first quarter of the year, the 
tonnage milled at 617,000 tons showed a 
decrease of 32,000 tons over the previous 
year. The yield at 5.93 dwts. also showed 
a slight decrease due to milling low-grade 
surface dump ore during the strike, and the 
working revenue at {1,581,760 was £105,943 
less than in 1946, Working costs absorbed 
£1,130,353, leaving a working profit of 
£451,407. The amount provided for taxa- 
. ton—namely, £38,423—was § lower ~ by 
£136,699 than the previous year, so that the 
net profit rose from £308,917 to £402,918. 


The, decrease in taxation, is due.to_ the 
lower working prefit, toa reduction of 10 
per cent. in the formula tax and to more 
rapid redemption. of capital expenditure in- 
curred subsequent to the commencement of 
milling; which become effective on January 1, 
1947. Capital -expenditure, mainly in con- 
nection with the equipment of No.5 shaft, 
amounted. to. 4,120,853, amd £14,767. was 
provided in respect of your company’s share 
of the outstanding liabiliry under the Silicosis 
Act. Two dividends, totalling 10d. _ per 
share, or 2d. less. than the previous year, 
absorbed £187,500, and the. carcy-forward 
was increased by £79,798 10 £339,247. 


DEVELOPMENT RESTRICTED 


As a result of the miners’ strike and a 
shortage of labour, both.European.. and 
native, the rate of development. had to, be 
restricted and 17,773 ft. were driven on Main 
Reef as against 23,934 ft. in 1946, Of the 
footage developed, 7,970 ft. were sampled, 
and 3,945 ft., or 49 per cent., was payable, 
averaging 260 inch-dwts. A limited amount 
of devclapment on Kimberley Reef was also 
carried out from the old No. 7,shaft m the 
southern portion of the property... Of. this, 
only 30 ft. was payable, averaging 200 inch- 
dwts. 


The ore reserve, as recalculated at the end 
of the year, temained at two and a-half 
million tons and the average value was ‘un- 
changed at 6.0 dwts per ton. estimated 
stoping width decreased by half an inch to 
43 ‘ims. 

During the year a surface drilling pro- 
gramme. was commenced to explore Kim- 
berley Reef in the northern section of the 
property. Two boreholes were completed. 
Borehole U.T. near the western boundary 
intersected reef at a depth of 682 ft, assaying 
11.9 dwts over a true width ie 26.8 ‘ins., 


Borehol 

.U., 2,300 ft. north-east of Borehole U:T., 
intersected the same reef at 1,170 ft., but the 
value was unpayable. Further drilling is in 





has fet ‘yet.arrived. Development work on 
the Kimberley Ree! Herepe rom this shaft 
“ well So ae Should begin in 
the near future if the necessary labour; can 
be ORUNNG Fh uae wat 

Fer the first quarter of 1948. the tonnage 
milled was 161,000 toms, and ‘the working 
profit was £120,475. The main reef de- 
velcpment footage. during this period. was 
4,949 ft.. of which 2,260 ft. were sampled. 
Of this, 1,245 ft., equivalent to 55 per cent., 
was payable at an average assay value of 15.2 
dwts ever a width of 18 ins. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 


EAST GEDULD MINES, 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of 
South Africa) 


OPERATIONS SEVERELY 
CURTAILED 


The twenty-first ordinary general meeting 
of East Geduld Mines, Limited, was held at 
Johannesburg on the 4th ultimo. 


Mr P. M, Anderson, the chairman of the 
company, presided, and in the course of his 
remarks, said :— 

“Inthe first quarter of the year under re- 
view, operations were severely curtailed by 
the 41-day strike’ of a section of the mem- 
bers of. the Mineworkers’ Union. As-a re- 
sult, the ore milled was reduced by 140,000 
tons. to 1,722,000. The yield declined by 
0.15 dwt to 5.48 dwts, so that the output 
of gold at 472,022 ozs. fine was 52,423 ozs. 
lower than that of the previous year. The 
working revenue of £4,081,129. was Is. 4d. 
per ton milled lower and working costs at 
£1,632,492 were 1s. Id) per‘ton h , so 
that the working profit at £2,448,637 was 
dewn by 2s. Sdi.per ton: The increase in 
working costs. was due mainly to. the lower 
tonnage milled and to the higher cost. ot 
stores and materials. 


GROOTVLEI DIVIDENDS 


Dividends from our holding in the Groot- 
viei Proprietary Mines, Limited, which re- 
mains unchanged, together with sundry 
revenue, brought the profit for the»year to 
£2,485,279. Provision for taxation amounted 
to £1,173,952, £579,222 less than for the pre- 
vious year, due to the lower working profit, 
toar ion of 10 per cent. in the formula 
tax and to the more rapid redemption of cap# 
tal diture, which became effective as 
from January 1, 1947. Dividends totalling 
12s. 6d. per share were declared and absorbed 
£1.125,000, and after providing £38,716 for 
capital expenditure and {62,736 in conmec- 
tion with the outstanding liability under 
silicosis legislation, the -forward was 
increased by £75,750 to £571,117. 


The ore reserve, recalculated as at Decem- 
ber 31st last, was 12,500,000 tons, which is 
300,000 tons less than the previous year, 
while the value was unchanged at 5.2 dwts 
and the estimated stoping width was 1 inch 
less at 58 ims. The development footage 
driven totalled 12,281 ft., of which 10,245 ft. 
were: sampled. and disclosed 6,090 ft., or £9 
per cent. payab'e, with an average value. of 
11.7 dwts over 27 ins. 


BOREHOLE E.G.1. 


“Borehole E.G.1, situated 3,850 ft. south- 
east of cae es co was drilled ‘to - 
: plore Kim ey Ke possibilities, ata 
of 1,480 ft, intersected a reef in the Rimberter 
series assaying 4.38 dwts over a width of 











GEDULD PROPRIETARY — 


(Incorporated in the Union of 
| South Aftica) ( 


EFFECTS OF STRIKE 


The forty-seventh ordinary general meeting 
of Geduld Proprietary Mines, Limited, was 
held at Johannesburg on: the 4th nlumo. 

Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman of the 
company, presided, and in the course of his 
remarks said: — 

Working results for the year were affected 
by a 41-day strike of a section of members 
of the Mineworkers’ Unicn, which occurred 
on the Witwatersrand in the first quarter of 
the year under review. As you are aware, 
the issue was entirely a domestic one con- 
cerning the intérnal affairs of the Mine- 
workers’ Union, and.one im. which em- 
ployers were in no way concerned. 

The Gre milled amounted to 1,197,000 tons, 
or 68,000 tons léss than ‘thé previous year. 
The yield per ton milled -declined by 0.27 
dwt to 3:96 dwts and the total fine ounces 
produced at 236,846 were 30,942. less than 
in 1946, As a result, working ‘revenue at 
£2,049,061 showed a reduction of £267,815 ; 
working costs totalled £1,423,985 and there 
remained a working profit of £625,076. 


INTERESTS UNCHANGED 


The company’s interests in East Geduld 
Mines, Limited, and The Grootvlei Proprie- 
tary Mines, Limited, remain unchanged, and 
the dividend income therefrom, together with 
the balance of sundry revenue over sundry 
expenditure brought the gross profit to 
£1,078,384. - Provision for taxation was 
4,285,762, as compared with £440,660 the 
previous year. This reduction is ‘due partly 
to the lower working profit and partly to 
the 10 per cent. reduction in the formula 
tax, which became effective on January 1, 
1947. Two dividends, totalling 10s. 3d. per 
share, absorbed £748,689, so that after pro- 
viding £1,994 for capital expenditure and 
£3,581 for silicosis outstanding liability, the 
carry-forward was increased: by £32,100 to 
£368,999. 

There was a slight increase in the de- 
velopment: footage on the Black Reef, and 


sampled at Pag ees lity sa OF 23. per 
cent., . payable, aver y wts over 
28. ins. Limited nickichen was also 
carried out on the Kimberley Reef, but with 
negative results, 


ORE RESERVES ~ 
The ore reserve recalculated as at Decem- 
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and sampled 95 ft. or 4 per cent., was 
payable, with an average value of 13.0: dwts. 
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The report and accounts, wer , adopted, 








VAN DYK enssl sr 
MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of 
Seuth Africa) 


LOWER TONNAGE MILLED 


The fourteenth ordinary general meeting 
of Van Dyk Consolidated Mines, Limited, 
was held, an the 5th ultimo, at Johannesburg. 
- Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman of the 
company, presided, and in the course of his 
remarks, said :— 

In common with other gold mines on the 
Witwatersrand, operations were curtailed m 
the first quarter of the year by a 41-day strike 
of a section of European miners. As you are 
aware, this strike, which arose from dissen- 
sion within the Mineworkers’ Union, had 
nothing te do with terms of cmployment or 
with relations between your company and 
the employees concerned. Production was 
also affected by two underground fires, the 
first in September, and the second and more 
serious one in December. The latter caused 
a complete stoppage of work for some days. 

As a result, the tonnage milled at 1,145,300 
tons showed a reduction of 42,700 tons as 
compared with che previous year, The yield 
at 3.71 dwts. per ton was 0.21 dwt. lower 
and the working ‘revenue was accordingly 
£1,880,257, as com ,zred with £2,013,404 the 
previous year. Working costs for the year 
totalled £1,643,682, leaving a working profit 
of £236,575, as compared with £339,451 for 
1946. 

No taxation or share of profits under the 
lease was payable during the year. After 
taking into account sundry items in the 
income and expenditure account, the net 
profit for the vear amounted. to £224,272, 
which, together with {£461,024 brought in 
from the previous yeur, left a sum of £685,296 
available for disposal. Capital expenditure, 
principally in connection with the new deep 
level No. 5 shaft m the southern section of 
the property, absorbed £370,636, and £22,917 
was required to provide for your company’s 
proportion of the outstanding liabiliry for 
silicosis compensation, leaving a balance un- 
appropriated at the end of the year of 
£291,743. 


DEVELOPMENT FOOTAGE 


averagine 235 -dwis, The footage iven 
Sree Roe 
only 40 ft. was p je, The ore reserve, as 
ener an OF Oe Naess Ss ee 
tained at, ton., averaging dwts., 
though the fed stoping width was 2 ims. 
less at 40 4 REL 
: 
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; marked than 
usual. The ough of labour, both European 
and native, is still insufficient to. meet all 


eae averaging 11.4 dwts. over 18 ins., or 
06 inch-dwts. 

In reply to a question asked by a share- 
holder, the chairman indicated that the esti- 
mated expenditure on No. 5 shaft was 
£320,000 in 1948 which rege leave about 
£250,000 to complete the shaft in 1949. 
Against these figures, totalling £570,000, 

there. would be two years’ profit plus the 
present resources which might be slightly 
short of what will be spent im capital expendi- 
ture, 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE GROOTVLEI 
PROPRIETARY MINES, 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of 
South Africa) 


REMARKABLE DEVELOPMENT 
RESULTS 


The forty-first ordinary general as af 
The Groorviei Proprictary Mines, Limited 
‘as lech On the 40h Uibiaod, af louie, 
Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman of the 
company, presided, and in the course of his 
remarks said: — 


ns ny Salas is seca resolution passed at 
extraordinary genera] meeting on Novem- 
ber 25, 1947. the 3,000,000 £1 shares in the 
authorised capital of your company were 
subdivided imto 12 000,000 shares of $s. cach. 
At the. same meeting. vour directors were 
authorised to convert all or any of the paid- 
up shares in the capital of vour company 
imMto steck, and with <ffect from December !, 
1947, the 11,438,816 issued sPares were dulv 
converted “into units of © stock totaling 
£2859704. “This stock i: tansferable in 
minimum amounts or multiples of 5s. 


~“ EFFECT OF STRIKE 


Witwatersrand. ‘As you are aware, this strike 
arose from _ dissension within the Mine- 


“Asa rest ofthis srr the ronnaze milled 

—namely, 1,785,000 tons—was tons 

lower than the record figure sct up im 1946, 

nae ee ee 
decrease. : 











taxation payable. In order to counteract the 
effect of this on distributable ‘profits; the 
milling capacity is beine expanded, as you 
already know, by 330,000 tons to 2,250,000 
tons per annum, though it i unlikely that 
the additional capacity will be available: be- 
fore next year owing to delays in delivery 
of eQuipment. £82,876 was provided for 
mee. spree oe £56397 ae eae aside 
towards compatiy’s proportion out- 
standing lability for silicosis compensation 
and two dividends £929,404 were 
declared, leaving £475,069 to be carried for- 
ward. The ividenGs declared in 1947 were 


Development footage decreased in 1947 
ports beens. of. the pins ‘oie and 
47,024 ft. were driven as compered with 
61,793 ft. m.1946. Of this footage 26,625 ft. 
were sampled, of which 14,630. ft. or 55 
Der cent. was. payable and averaged 319 inch- 
dwts., a3 compared with 49 per cent. and 231 
inch-dwts. in 1946. 


The ore reserve as recalculated et the 
end of the year showed an ‘increase of 
300,000 tons to 10,800.000 tons at the same 
average value of 5.1 dwts. and over the same 
estimated stoping width of 48 ims. as in the 
previous year. Two further bercholes to 
investigate Kimberley and Black Reefs from 
surface—namely, G.V. 2 and G.V. 3—were 
completed ing the year, but did not dis- 
Close payable values. Further drilling is in 
progress. 

EXCELLENT PROGRESS 


One of the features of the year’s operations 
has been the excellent progress made in the 
development of 45 haulage from No. 4 shaft, 
a Ages prion hor Sayeed rpg ie 


February of this year the haulage was driven 
1,132 ft. which is thought to be a fecard 
for an advance over 2 pericd of 26 davs for 
amy producing mine in the world. 
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1042 
‘USPORTE ‘CHEMICALS; 
ee 


SATISFACTORY LEVEL OF 
TURNOVER 


The forty-first ordinary general meeting 
of Laporte Chemicals, Limited, was held, on 
the 16th instant, at Luton, Mr L. P. O’Brien 
(chairman of the company) presiding. 

The following is am extract from the 
chairman's circulated statement ; — 

For the first time we meet at an annual 
general meeting under our new nhame— 
Laporte Chemicals, Limited: The change 
was effected quite smoothly and met. with 
approval from stockholders, customers. and 
others concerned, 

The sub-division of the ordinary shares 
from units of £1 each to units of 5s. each 
was also welcomed. 

For the year ended March 31, 1948, the 
profits of the company, including dividends 
from subsidiaries, amounted to £239,469— 
an increase. of £91,925 over the previous 
year. 

Operating conditions throughout our plants 
were generally more favourable, ‘with less 
involuntary stoppages than were experienced 
during the previous twelve months. 

Major extensions and improvements to the 
electrolytic hydrogen peroxide plant and the 
titanjum oxide manufacturing plant of our 
subsidiary, National itanium Pigments, 
Limited; were completed during the period 
under review. It is not expected that there 
wil be further: ‘extension of “hydrogen 
peroxide manufacture or titanium oxide 
manufacture at) Luton, owing to’ limitations 
imposed by the ‘site. 


ADDITIONAL MANUFACTURING CAPACITY 


The present output of hydrogen peroxide 
of your company alone is now sufficient to 
meet current industrial home demands. 
Nevertheless, new works ksave been com- 
menced at Warrington for additional manu- 
facturing capacity. 

When the Warrington plant is completed 
the company will be ina position’to gauge, 
according to the sales possibilities at home 
and abroad, whether they can at that point 
cease Operating some of the older hydrogen 
peroxide plant at Luton. 

The first stage of development at Warring- 
ton is estimated to cost about £715,000 and 
will be paid for out of the proceeds of the 
recent capital issue. The value of contracts 
and orders given in connection with the 
Warrington Works at March 31, 1948, was 
£503,136. 

A site for a new titanium oxide plant has 
been acquired at Grimsby by National 
Titanium Pigments, Limited, and applica- 
tion made to the Board of Trade for permis- 
sion to proceed with the erection of the 
necessary works. The Grimsby site is con- 
sidered more suitable for the manufacture 
and distribution of titanium oxide than is 
Luton, where the present extended plant is 
regarded as more or less of a large-scale 
pilot plant, which should be written off and 
closed in due course as and when the pro- 
posed pe works is adequate to meet the 
growing demand for this product. 

Our subsidiary Sua aunt, a made ‘ 
progress since we 
the larger ones—National © ‘Titanium : 
ments, Limited, and John ‘Nicholson and 
Sons; Limited) ~~ 

The manufacture of barium chloride is to 
be undertaken at Nicholson’s works at Monk 
Bretton, Barnsley, within the next two or 
three’ months. 


BALANCE SHEET OF PARENT COMPANY 


incre of Tiss bon'der whttap provisions 


at the usual rates for depreciation and for 


Increase of £42,200 in iny. 
from the completion of Gites ofthe 
share capital of John Nicholson and_ Sons, 
Limited, amounting nominally to £7,200 ; 
and additional preference capital of Leis 
subscribed, 10 National Titanium P. 

Limited. 

The current assets amount to £69,000 

more than for the previous year. 

en the accounts wére made up in 1947 
the company was feeling the effects of the 
February/March enforced stoppages, and at 
that time stocks ran lower than usual, ‘and 
lower sales were reflected in the amount 
owing by sundry debrors and subsidiary 
companies. 

It will be noted that loans were made to 
subsidiary companies, amounting to £57,000 ; 
£45,000 of this was to National ‘Titanium 
Pigments, Limited, and has since been dis- 
charged by a further issue of preference 
shares of that company ; £12,000 was loaned 
to Genoxide, Limited. 

The issued ordinary stock has. increased 
by the amount of {£4,800 required to com- 
plete the: Nicholson share purchase, and 
capital reserve now stands at £140,263, the 
slight increase arising from the same trans- 
action. 

The. general reserve has mervased to 
£170,000. by an allocation of £10,030) as has 
been usual during recent years 

The. profit and loss account balance 
carried;to the balance sheet, is uncreased this 
year by £35,762 to £122,200. 

Referring to the current liabilities, the 
inctease of £75,000 reflects. both the in- 
creased business of the company and liabili- 
ties on capital account. 

Loans from subsidiary companies have 
increased by £70,000 to: £115,000 and these 
will be repaid out of ‘the proceeds of the 
new capital issue. 

It will be noted that the company has been 
able to undertake some of the deferred 
repairs for which the provision is now 
reduced to £10,000,.and. of course, current 
repairs, which are heavy in the chemical 
industry, have been effected and dealt. with. in 
the ordinary way in the accounts. 

Provision for taxation at £151,895. should 
be adequate to meet any liabilities which will 
arise from the present accounts, unless there 
is created any new retrospective liability. 

Finally, there is provision for a proposed 
final ordinary dividend of 12} per cent., 
which amounts to the same as distributed for 
last year, making a total of 174 per cent. for 
the year. 


THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE 


The turnover throughout our group for the 
current financial year continues at increas- 
ingly satisfactory levels and, as far as can 
be foreseen, your directors expect to be able 
to maintain the —— rate of distribution 
on the increased capital. 

In the meantime, selling prices of our 
products aré under constant review, and 
reductions have been made in regard to 
several of the more important chemicals. 

Your companies are gathering advantage 
from research work of past years and will 
extend their activities in this field, 


__.. PENSION FUND. 
af new company has been formed, named 
Pension Fund Trustees Limited, 


: ame api the ear of a ‘petaion 
group 
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INCREASED SALES 


[tx ” 


“otbe niscteenth situa genera ence of 


this company was held, on the 15th. 
in London, Mr be ete 5s fox 
the chaifman, presi 

The followine is is a waked from his circu. 
lated statement; — 

The total ‘sales of your company and its 
subsidiaries for the year ending December 27, 
1947, show a satisfactory increase Over those 
of the year ending December, 1946, but as 
the profit margin slightly decreased, and 
salaries, wages aad other expenses consider. 
ably increased, the result i: a slight fall in 
the total trading profits, ¢tc., compared with 
that year. 

The net profits of the group, DERE Sie ote are 
£592,973, as against £440,637 Yast year, 
increase is mainly due to the saving in ae 
gage and debenture interest and the reduction 
in taxation... The dividend upon the ordinary 
share capital ha» been. restricted, as suggested 
by the Chancellor and the Federation of 
British Industries, to the same figure as that 
of the previous year—namely, 324 per cent., 
less tax. 

The total. amount now, provided for taxa- 
tion..is. sufficient to cover the. whole of the 
estimated tax payable in the future on profits 
earned to date. The grounp’s claim for post- 
war. refund of K.P.'T. has not yet been finally 
settled, but the ‘stimated total of this refund 
as shown. in the consolidated balance sheet is 
£260,052 aftcr. deduction of income tax, 

As to the current year, the total sales’ of 
the group are being maintained, but, in 
common with many “othet businesses, the 
consumer den.and is show'’ne signs of de- 
creasing, as 1 foreshadowed in my statement 
last year, while, on the other, hand, salaries, 
wages and other exnenses still continue to 
rise. 

The report was adopted. 


VIROL, LIMITED 
SUCCESSFUL RESULTS 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting of 
Virol, Limited, was held recently in London. 
In the unavoidable absence overseas of the 
chairman, Mr L. F, Matthews (managing 
director) presided and read Lord Luke's 
speech to the shareholders. 


The directors feel certain you will agree 
that the results reflect the very satisfactory 





- condition of your company. 


We are still 2 long way from fulfilling the 
present-day demand, and the pressure on us 
for supplies from the hospitals, sanatoria, 
maternity and welfare centres, and public 
health institutions, as well as the trade, con- 
tinues to make it necessary for us to distribute 
equitably the available supplies. 


Our ex trade during the year showed 
a marked improvement, and we ship 
abroad 63 per cent. more than the previous 
year, thereby reaching in volume something 
approaching our prewar trade. The improve- 
ment in the gross profit on trading is the 
result of ‘afY increase in sales, but operating 
expenses were up by a spovosinianely, £148 000, 

ofit 


resulting in a net pr inst 
£46,553 +s est, 7 ithe A es 28.0 


includin per cent. profits tax 
degen Is ‘Tea ,022, against i? £22,553 
1947: hee rates becormmed se pay- 


last MSS 15 
bonus. age curiae pasa ie there. 
fore, practically the ‘same as last year. © 
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The forty-ninth ordinary general i 
of this con:pany was held, on the 10th instant, 
in London. Sir J. George Beharrell, D,S.0., 
the chairman, presided. ‘ 

The following is an extract frém the 
chairman’s statement which has been circu- 
lated with the report and accounts for the 
year ended December 31, 1947:-- 

‘The consolidated operating profit of the 

rou (excluding Germany and Japan) for 
947 amounted to £9,426,000, compared 
with £8,263,000 in the previous year. is 
refiects the considerably ‘increased produc- 
tion and sales volume during the year both 
at home and abroad. Abnormal profits not 
attributable to the current year at £134 .600 
show little change from the previous year. 

The total depreciation provided by the 
group, £2,169,000, shows an increase of 
£254,000 as a result of the substantial addi- 
tions to fixed assets under the post-war 
expansion plans. 

The net profit for the year amounts to 

"6,728,000, an increase of £734,000 on 1946. 

o the net profit there is added’ a special 
credit of £750,000 ‘representing “a further 
partial refund of excess profits tax paid by 
the parent company during the war years ‘in 
respect of companies formerly in enem 
territories. The negotiations with the I 
Revenue regarding these companies have pro- 

d satisfactorily during the year, but 
uli information is still not yet available in 
respect of our Japanese company. 
negotiations have been finalised it is antici- 
pated that a further substantial sum may be 
recovered, 

Ir will be seen from the accounts that 
United Kingdom taxation adjustments for 
previous years are now shown as a separate 
item, the group’s total for the year being a 
credit of £157,000. Such adjustments must 
inevitably arise each year im a large group 
of companies and, for some time to come, 
these may be appreciable until excess profits 
tax items such as deferred repairs and ter- 
minal losses have been finally settled. The 
total taxation charge for the year is 
£3.841,000, as compared with £3,826,000 for 
1946. The cessation of special war taxes 
and s‘ichtly lower rates of taxation have 
largely offset the current taxation on the 
increased profits. 3 ; 

The board’s policy of conserving the finan- 
cial strength of the group later. is 
by the imcrease in revenue reserves of 
£2,307,000 t2amsferred from. the 1947, profits. 
The. balances carried forward. are also in- 
creased by. £227,000 from £1,408,000 to 
£1,635,000. . 


" CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


‘During the year the total expenditure of 
the group on fixed assets has been £4,770,000, 
of which £2,408,000 was expended in fac- 
tories and premises of the parent*and sub- 
sidiary. companies in the United Kingdom 
and {2,362,000 in factories overseas. After 
deducting the depreciation provision of 

{169,000 the net increase in. assets is 

(2,601,000, giving a total book. value of 

17,090,000, i : i ‘ é f 
A note on the balance sheet indicates there 


are outstandi suport _commiunents.. of 
0,000." This rele to fixed ss La 
to. the extent £8 ts place 
an ener Me 
as far as 1944 are. already achieving 
temar m i } evi 








arkable results as evidenced by the in- 

ng at home aiid abroad, 

amount of £633,000: representing. the. Book 
t of ete~ 
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SIR GEORGE BEHARRELL’S SURVEY 
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by the occupation a 
nider current assets inventories show an 
se of £6,105,000 from £16444,000: to 
; ,000, reflecting the increased produc- 
costs which prevalltoughout the Worle 
Ss Ww prevail throtighout the world. 
Sundry debtors on the other hand have in- 
creased toa far less extent, largely due to 
the more prompt payment by customers at 
home... The liguid funds represented ay 
securities, tax reserve Certificates, and ba 
balances are consequently lower. 


IMPORTANT PACTORS 


On the left hand sidé of the consolidated 
e sheet there are séveral important 
features, Compared with the’ position at the 
end. of 1946 total reserves and surplus 
attributable to Dunlop Rubber Company 
Limited, have increased from £11,385,000 
to £13,882,000. Over £12 millions of this 
total is profit retained in the business over 
a long period and the entire £13,882,000 is 
actively employed as assets of the group. 

The interest of minority shareholders has 
increased by £1,568,000 to £8,742,000 as a 
ls, of further investment by ‘the ee 
in subsidiary companies overseas, principally 
Dunlop New Zealand, Limited, Dunio 
France, the Irish Dunlop Company Limited, 
and Dunlop’ Rubber Company (India), 
Limited, 

The total debenture and loan capital of 
the group has increased by £865,000 mainly 
due to the receipt by the parent company of 
the final om on the issue of debenture stock 


during 1946: 

Current liabilities and provisions, includ- 
ing taxation at home and abroad, of 
£17.153,000 show an increase of. £2,538,000 


on 1946 
GENERAL REVIEW 


I have reviewed the results of the year 
and feel that it is desirable, particularly at 
this time to give pertinent facts of the group's 
position and progress. Por this purpose I 
refer to the figures of the past ten years. 

The total fonds accruing to the group 
from profits and depreciation provisions, after 
deducting taxation and dividends distributed, 
amounted in the ten years to. £21; millions 
—this representing the profits which have 
been plou back into the business. In 
addition, £5 millions was subscribed by the 
public for shares and debentures issued by 
overseas subsidiary companies and the recent 
debenture issue of the t company. In 
total, therefore, £263 million additional funds 
have accrued during the past ten years and 
have been invested by your board as follows. 
We have expended¢154 millions on new 
buildings, plant and other fixed assets and 
£114 millions. on working capital, repre- 
sented by increased inventories, debtors and 
bank, etc., oe - a pnt of =~ 
financial policy ‘total capital from ai 
sources now employed by the Dunlop group 
amounts to £594 millions—as shown by the 
total of the consolidated balance sheet. 

In 1937 the consolidated sales of the group 
(including supplies’and services: within the 
group) amounted to £40 millions. In 1947 
this total increased to £102 millions. ' 

In 1937 the consolidated net profit before 

ing taxation and-interest was £2,558,000 


" “It-is also interesting to. note 
ri er di taxation these figures 
were reduced to and £3,217,000 

tively, an increase from 34 per cent 


10 54 cemt.in taxation on profits at 
aera coereintan te 
services within the grou) -The comparable 
figure for 1947 is'3.9 per cent. .-. i 
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The twentieth ordinary general meeting of 
Grosvenor House (Park Lane), Limited, will 
be. held on the 28th instant, ; 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the chairman (Mr C. Hughes, LL.B., 
F.C.) ciretilated with the report and accounts 
for the’ year ended’ Merch’ 31, 1948:—— ©" 

‘The. net profit for the, year. amounted to 
£216,832. The board has pleasure in recom- 
mending the payment of a finak dividend on 
the ordinary stock of 34 per cent; (less tax), 
making 6 per cent. for the year,"and’ 4 bonus 
of Z per cent. (less tax). 


As from March Ist the first wages regula- 
tions im the hotel industry were introduced, 
These regulations laid down minimum rates 
of pay ‘and prescribed overtime rates’ for 
more than 100 different categories of hotel 
employee, I have no doubt that the. inten- 
tions. underlying the Wages Board Order are 
excellent, although mainly. owing to their 
inelasticity, the actual regulations in practice 
leave a good deal to be desired. Some ail. 
justments are urgently necessary, and I can 
see no reason why chey should not be. made, 
wherever the industry can establish a case 
for revision, ' 

In the year under review the income from 
hotel rooms and flats and from catering were 
the highest for any year of the company’s 
existence. But there were signs of consumer 
resistance to present prices. The abnormal 
pressure of business towards the end of the 
war and subsequently is decreasing, while 
costs of living are increasing. Add to these 
factors the increased cost of overheads, of 
wages, and indeed of everything that has to 
be purchased, and it ‘will be seen that the 
optimism which is derived from our current 
success must be tempered with caution. 


TRADING DIFFICULTIES 


The law which prohibits .the serving of 
bread with a meal (except as a course) causes 
intense irritation to clients—¢especially to visi- 
tors from: overseas—and all. the more so 
because the law is by no means universally 
observed. . It is now accepted economics that 
some system of wages regulation, in default 
of wage agreements, may be necessary. 


It is manifestly impracticable to lay-down 
the same conditions of service, for an hotel 
like Grosvenor House, with a staff of more 
than 1,150, as for a small<country hotel em- 
ploying half a dozen people and. doing an 
entirely different kind of trade. The pro- 
visions for spread-over of hours of work and 
for public holidays are not realistic, unless. it 
is. intended that service tc patrons shall be 
reduced, an unthinkable proposition in view 
of the country’s vital need to attract overseas 
visitors, : 

A. national agreement has been signed by 
- trade unions and the hotel associations «. 


will, -I- believe, make. for the. stabilisation of 
the ee _ solid for 


already played.a very effective part im helping 


hotels to obtain new ~ and a tribute 
is due to it: for the i tigable efforts it is 
making... if +p : eke ; 
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The seventeenth annual general meeting of 

_ Goddlass Wall and Lead Industries, Limited, 
was held, on the 16th instont, in London, Mr 

H. S.o a asker, the chairman, presiding. 

The following «is.am extract from his 
statement, circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year to December 31, 
1947 :— 

There is again an exceptional surplus 
which, as was explained last year, is the’result 
of the rise im commodity prices—lead_rose 
from £55 per ton on December 31, 1946, 
to £90 on December 31, 1947, and tin from 
£382 two $513 10s.) We do not expect 
any substantial repetition of this atem. It 
cannot -be looked. upon as a.trading. profit 
in the ordinary sense of the term, although 
tax is payable on it. Liability to tax has 
again arisen on the imcreased value of our 
base stocks and in order to’ eliminate these 
confusing factors entirely from our trading 
results we have included this in the taxation 
deducted from the exceptional. surplus .and 
transferred the rerhaining balance direct to 
reserve in the books of the subs:diary com- 
panies, 

The net ‘amount of £334,425 has been 
added to contingency reserve in the combined 
statement. When we have once more been 
able to replenish our depleted stocks of raw 
materials it may well be that at some later 
date their cost will be greater than the market 
prices then ruling and this reserve will in 
such circumstances sefve to fortify the com- 
pany’s position,, Further, there is no doubt 
that, throughout this per.od of inflation of 
commodity prices, sales of finished products, 
inevitably based on cost of replacement, have 
repeatedly been satisfied by goods made from 
lower costed raw materials, . Profits are in- 
flated under such conditions and this is apt 
to create an illusory impression in the minds 
of customers, employees .and shareholders 
alike, although when ‘commodity pr.ces trend 
downwards once more some diminution of 
profits cannot be avoided. “That is why we 
prefer stable markets. I call attention to this 
tactor because it has undoubtedly influenced 
our trading results during the past few years. 
We regard the contingency reserve in part 
as a provision against the reverse effect should 
prices of raw materials fall. 

A further addition to contingency reserve 
in the combined statement is accounted for by 
the ;sale, for reasons of policy, of a portion 
of our holding in a trade invesument in. Aus- 
tralia, at-a price above its book walue, The 
conungency reserve now stands. at £533,091. 


FREEZING OF DIVIDENDS 


The only other item to which Ioneed refer 
is the general resetve’ which we propose: to 
increase to £850,000 by the transfer of 
£350,000 from our disposable ‘surplus, and 
if, as:we propose, a dividend of 15 per cent., 
the same as last year's, is paid on the ordinary 
stock, the carry-forwatd. will show a slight 
increase.. Our recommendation as to dividend 
is; to some extent, influenced by the view 
that commercial conditions at home and 
abroad are such that it is wise within. reason 
to keep our powder dry°and to be prepared 
for the problems. that cannot. be foreseen in 
addition to those that are only too open to 
view. The major consideration has, however, 
been our intention at this critical time to 
support the policy of the Federation of British 
Industries and ‘to respond to the appeal: of 
the Chancellor of ‘the Exchequer.” ‘T’ am, 
nevertheless, 'b to say that I view the 
device ‘of’ the ‘freezing of dividends, ‘except 
as ati isolated; Gnce-for-all measure; with grave 
misgi Tes tion” that Tisereesed 
distribution of profits is necessarily 


harmful 
is calculated to stifle just those elements ‘of 


ASS, WALL“ AND LEAD /ANDUSTRIES,:) 
weuerey tated LIMITED on 

eee GOOD RESULTS 
MR H.\S..TASKER ON DIVIDENDS 


ae TIL AS 


recs 






enterprise coupled 'w:th financial conservatisr 
that industry is continually being urged to 
develo = 
company, 
prudent dividend policy, “ p 
considerable proportion of its. earnings, 
has written off its assets of doubtful’ value 
and has devoted its accumulating cash re- 
sources to modernising its plant, to concen- 
trating production in the most economic 
manner, to cultivatung Cverseas. markets, to 
esteblish.ng branch factories abroad, to de- 
veloping new sections of its business to manu- 
facturing new commodities and to serving 
and guiding these activities by means of 
scientific research. None of these things can 
be done without the risk of ‘loss. New pro- 
cesses may prove unsuccessful, concentration 
entails the scrapp.ng of surplus plant, econo- 
mic dislocation Wars may destroy in 
foreign countries the work of years. ven 
industrial research is no ready road to easy 
profits; I am a convinced believer in_ its 
necessity, but it means regular expenditure 
on a substantial scale; the application of. its 
results to commerc.al use is one of the most 
difficult industrial arts at which it is just 
as easy to lose money as to make it. 

Qur company has at various times experi- 
enced all these forms of loss, but over the 
years wc have built up a position in which 
we have provided improved conditions..and 


For many years it has_ 


stable employment. for _ our ERR OOE, 


greater benefits for our staff and, int 

the distribution of increased rates of dividend 
although they may represent, as was. shown 
last. year, actually a er proportion. than 
previously of the available profits. We. are, 
of course, not.alone. The vast majority of 
British industry has been doing the same 
for many years; otherwise the country could 
not have survived the stresses of the last 
decade, 

REWARD FOR RISK 


Clearly these beneficial policies cannot con- 
tiriue if dividends are stabilised. Serious risk 
of loss cannot be run by boards of directors 
if the shareholder whose money is to be put 
at hazard is not only forbidden any prosges 
of benefit, but also has to face any loss 
involved. If Governments, of whatever com- 
plexion, desire industry to continue to 
cultivate progressive policies, they must create 
conditiens an. which those who run_ risks 
may. also, if successful, reap rewards. A 
politicak 


frozen, will freeze up also the springs of 
enterprise upon the generous flow of which 
depends the future wellbeing of our popula- 


conditions, sale had no lame dogs to 
, #this as be Meet 
in’ our ‘profit statements. eo Cy rey 
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Limited will be held on the 23rd i 
oo er BiG. are cae 
to Mareh" 31, 1948, “amounts to £267,862 
against £274,283 last year. © 
cbt acta assets 38 3$°follows:__ 
$6 preferred ‘stock. of Amezican. 
and Foreign, Power ».....r»nesees LLgl17,220, 
Other investments at market prices... 1,675,288 
West of England at compensation a 
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Unquoted . investments and net oe 
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In Athens the demand for electricity and 
transport grows, and» has been met by in- 
genious improvisation... The companies have 
used their cash earnings for capital expendi- 
ture and deferred maintenance, and con-. 
sequently have lacked funds fora return on 
their loans and shares. They have recently 
resorted to temporary borrowing, made pos- 
sible by the support of the U.S. Mission and 
the assistance of the Greek Banks. Emer- 
gency plant has imcreased the generating 
Capacity of the power stations ; and repairs to 
rolling stock have brought more vehicles into 
service. 

The electricity company in 1947 sold 
254 million kWh, and the maximum demand 
in KW rose to 70,850 compared to 57,150 in 
1946 and 45,700 in 1939. “The transport 
company with its diminished fleet of trams 
and buses carried 178 million passengers; 
compared’ to 151 millioh’ in “1946 and 
150 million’ in 1939. ‘Tariffs and fares ‘have 
required adjustment to take account of rising 
costs and wages; and fares in particular 
remain below an economic level. 

These results show the.enterprises to be in- 
trinsically sound and buoyant; by that they 
mean that the installations are being operated 
at full capacity and without reserve. It 
therefore becomes increasingly urgent that a 
long-term scheme of capital expenditure be 
undertaken, as the provision, of abundant 
electricity and efficient transport in the 
capital city and chief port. of Greece is 
essential to the full recovery. of the country 
as a whole, Such a scheme, of capital ex- 
penditure depends on the securing of new 
capital and on the availability.of exchange. 
io Serer mt became law on 

ugust st; and cur subsidiary com- 
pany, West of England Electric Investments, 
Limited, with its operating undertakings, was 
nationalised on the vesting date, April 1, 1948. 

The compensation payable under the Act 
was the adjudged market value of the shares 
and debenture stock of West of England 
Electric Investments to be satisfied by the 
issue Of British Electricity Stock of such an 
amount as in the opinion of the Treasury was 
equal to the value of such securities. Your 
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"COMPANY, LIMITED 
edarivane INCREASE IN bien 
_MR E, M, LITTLE'S STATEMENT 


The or general meeting of thie com- 
ae ree on the 16th instant, at the 
offices of the company, Grand — New- 
foundiand, Mr Elliott M. Little, the mee 
dent, being in the chair. 

The following is his statement, which hed 
been circulated with the report and 
accounts : — 

The form of the 1947 accounts now sub- 
mitted differs from that adopted in respect 
of the 1946 accounts in a number of respects; 
the 1947 accounts having been drawn up to 
accord with the requirements of the United 
Kingdom Companies Aot, 1947; The prin- 
cipal changes to which effect has also been 
given in the 1946 comparative figures are: — 

(1) The total cost of, and total deprecia- 
tion or depletion provided in respect of, each: 
dassification of fixed assets are now shown 
separately on the face of the balance sheet 

instead of only the net book values of each 
dassification as heretofore. 

(2) “ Timber limits, water powers and 
freehold land” are now shown as a separate. 
item on the balance sheer rather than being 
merged with “Mill buildings, plant ard 
machinery.” Similarly under the heading of 
current assets, “Deferred logging 
ture” (previously included in the item of 
“Logs and logging supplies”) now appear 
as.a separate item. 

(3) Reserves, etc., have been regrouped in 
accordance wit th the definitions given in the 
new Act under the headings of premium 
on shares, capital reserves, revenue reserves 
and provisions. 

(4) Notes have been made on both the 
balance sheet, and profit and loss account 
to give such additional information as is re- 
quired by the mew Act 

In compliance with the requirements of 
the, London Stock Exchange, and in, accord- 
ance with the provisions of the 1947 Act, a 
consolidation of your company’s own 
accounts with those of its subsidiaries is 
submitted herewith. 


UPWARD TREND OF COSTS 


The year’s operations resulted in a gratify- 

ing increase in profits over - prays a 
te the continuing upw trend i 

eee duction costs and is accounted for very Jargely 

by the increases in prices for newsprint 

sulphite pulp im the last half of 1946 and 
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Nova Properties, Limited, accounts ee 
the improved results., 

Most of our marketable securities were 
sold during the year at a substantial profit, 
which as Saree 
of $250,000 made to Gaspesia Com 
pany, Limited, in sey was re im full 
daring 1947): = 
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ving regard, net S the 


further. expendinare to be i on ‘re- 
habilitation, and possible further increases 
in working requirements, your directors re- 
commend the payment oe a dividend of 
$1.00 per share. 


DEMAND FOR NEWSPRINT 


The world demand for newsprint paper 
and sulphite pulp continues at a high level. 
It is to be expected that prices for these 
products will-remain firm while demand con- 
tinues at such levels. The pension trust 
established at the end of 1945 for the re- 


tirement of employees ‘continues to operate 
satisfactorily. 


GASPESIA SULPHITE COMPANY, LIMITED 


During 1947 the company’s mill ‘operated 
at full capacity and the 1947 production was 
19 per cent. higher. than that of 1946, During 
the past. year improvements were made in 
the mill which. will permit improvement in 
the quality of the company’s product, while 
maintaining production at its full. rate. 
Further improvements are planned for 1948 
leading to further quality improvement. 

oe at unbleached age as of, 
crea ton on Janua 1947, 
and a Lape $10.00 per ton ae April 1 
1947, Due to increased production and the 
improvement in price the net results for the 
year 1947 show a considerable improvement 
over those for the previous year. 

The net profits of the company in 1947, 
after charging depreciation but before pro- 
vision for income ‘and excess, profits taxes, 
amounted to $1,456,490. An amount of 
$730,000 was sét aside for incéme and excess 

rofits taxes, leaving a net profit of $726, 490. 

ere has beén charged to the surplus in 
1947 an. amount of $314,334 representing 
provision for the estimated cost o past ser- 
vice credits under the employees’ retirement 
pon which became effective on July 1, 1947. 
accumulated surplus as at the end of 
1947 was $1,215,322. The price of un- 
bleached sulphite pulp was arin increased 
$10.00 per ton on January | 1948. ‘The 
market for the company’s products continues 

strong. 

BUCHANS MINE 

Tonnage of ore milled during 1947 was 
341,000 tons as compared with 384,500 tons 
treated in the year 1946. The tonnage mined 
and milled was adversely affected by short- 
age of power during the last quarter of the 
year, caused by a severe drought. Metal 
prices. realised i es 1947. were : gene 
higher than those of the previous year, so 
that despite lower production, there was a 
satisfactory increase in the net income of the 
mine: * The assured ore reserves. at Decem- 
ber 31, 1947, were 1,501,500 tons, . In addi- 
tion there i ae. probable gt low — 
ore..in. the - . amount _ approxima 

Rear ee 
uions at & ty teen 4 

During. 1947, extensive diamond drilling 

and oe prospecting were. carried out 


on results. were 
Sek eee enough information is not 
yet at hand to fully evaluate their importance. 
An) sept was. made . with: Buchans 

Company, neimuted, to, explore. ,an 


ste ies eet moet whch wa was 
ees in..my. statement: 
continued: during 1947. . Results to yee 
= ve, but, this. work also: willbe 
continued during 1 1948. 
The report and accounts were ‘gdopted. 
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‘ TRAMWAYS ‘LIMITED: 
INCREASED PASSENGERS 


The fiftieth oftdinary general meeting of 
mia Electric Tramways Limited — be 


in operating revenue of £101,656, but 
chin le ee ee ee 
amounting to £85,137.. The number, of 
eae carried continued to_ increase, 
tramcars.and elevator carried 262,660,817 
passengers, an increase of nearly 12 millions, 
or 4,7 per. cent.. compared. with — while 
motor-bus passengers increased by. nearly 
zee to the number of 5 Trane, The 
a e¢ rum was increased by 575,000 miles, 
i ear cent., and the ‘average number of 
wie les in service increased frorn 380 to 398. 
The supplies position did not improve in 
1947 to the extent anticipated. fuel 
crisis, coupled with labour shortages and diffi- 
culties in obtaining essential materials, made 
it evident by the middle of the year that our 
British suppliers would be unable to deliver 
during 1947 any of the main order of 82 
single-deck buses, although about 40’ of. these 
were originally promised by December, 1947, 
As ‘soon as we became awate of this situa- 
tion. our representatives in. Lisbon placed 
orders in. Italy. for .10. complete buses ;-con- 
tracts. were made for .the construction: "of 21 
bodies on British. chassis.in Portugal ; 
the: construction of 20 | bedies on British 
chassis was commenced in our own work- 
shopsin Lisbon. In addition, two double- 
deck buses. were purchased and put. into 
service in. June, 1947. 
New bus routes are being plansied in col- 
laboration with the authorities in order. .to 
use the new. buses to the best advantage. 


~ TELEPHONE 
MANUFACTURING | ‘COMP ANY, 
LIMITED 


RECORD PEACETIME TRADING 





The. annual general meeting, of , the Tele- 
phone _ Manufacturing Company, Limited, 
wena indapiam oe iie 14th instant. 


Mr Fred T. Jackson, O.B.E., Comp. LEE., 
the chairman and managing director, in the 
course of his speech, said: The gross profit 
on trading shows an increase over that of the 
previous year of £73,580. This is the result 
of the increased output achieved in the: latter 
half of the year.. The fimal result is a net 
profit of £103,918; an increase ‘of £82,134. | 

It is gratifying to note that there was a 
surplus of current assets over current, liabili- 
ties at the end of 1947 of £441,558 as com- 
pared with £238,504 in 1946, 


Out of every 20s. se Coma sen 
tepresents » - the of our products, 
National Taxation ake 1s, 2d,,and net. divi- 
dends 5d. and we are able 16 retain in. the 
business the ‘beggarly sum of, ld;-.I cannot 
exaggerate the serious. effects of such taxa 
tion on’ industry. eae 
be iteeaiped te promide for the replacement 
Fixed ‘Assets. ae a oe 
is crippling fo: © it es ‘roughly double t 
eran requited prewar to faager a given. volume 
of tra ‘E.see: no prospect of any appre- 
ciable’ ré in:taxation until the’Govern- 
met chen 


uccessful year 
ese ere 


© 


“to 





a 


i uo 





this’ year to pifevetit tus’ meet Ge rovitg? si 
lar result for 1948, 
The report was adopted. 


ai 
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GONTINUVED - BXPANSION 


Mr A. H. Dawes, chairman, presiding ut 
the seventy-ninth ordinary general meeting, 
held, on the 16th instant; at the Chief Office, 
Finsbury Square, London, E:C.2, in. the 
course of his speech said: — 


The actounts afford gratifying ‘evidence of 
the continued progress of the company dur- 
ing the past year. For the first time the com- 
bined premizm income in the life branches 
reached the 5,000,000 mark, having increased 
during the year by ‘the record sum. of 
£334,000. ‘The total assets increased by over 
£2,250,000 to £36 million, a figure which 
compares with £19 million 10 years ago. 

The premium. income in the Ordinary 
branch imereased by £173,570 to £2,262,093. 
The amount of new business written, though 
not reaching the previous year’s record, was 
again well, over £5,000,000, the total being 
£5,353,401. In the Industrial branch _ the 
premium income amounted to £2,741,505, 
showing a record increase of £160,429. 


The directors have again declared a rever- 
sionary bonus of £1 per cent. on the sum 
assured in respect of Ordinary branch with 
profits policies. Out of the Industrial branch 
surplus £211,465 (compared with Eee 
a year ago) is being allocated: to Industrial 
branch policyholders (1: in the form of. an 
increased reversionary bonus; (2) by reliev- 
ing from payment of further premiums whole 
life assurances where before the next annual 
meeting the life assured attains 80 years of 
age and the policy has been in force for not 
less than 10 years ; and (3) by increasing the 
sum assured under certain maturing endow- 
ment assurance policies. 


The report was adopted. 


SAN FRANCISCO MINES OF 
MEXICO, LIMITED 


OPERATING PROFIT DOUBLED 


The thirty-fifth ordinary general meeting 
of San Francisco Mines of Mexico, Limited, 
was held on the lith instant in London. 

Col. C. E, Temperiey, O.B.E., M.C., pre- 
sided in the absence abroad of the chairman 
of the company, Mr C, T. Pott. ( 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement :— 

The net profit. for the year amounts to 
£238,327. . The directors recommend the 
payment of a dividend of 3s. per unit. The 
gross operating profit for the .year was 
£1,153,000, er just over double the previous 
year’s figure of £573,000, ‘The net operating 
profit, however, was virtually unchanged ‘at 
£238,000 against £241,000, The doubling 
of our gross profit. was. due to treating a 
greater tonnage of ore and to the highér‘fevel 
of metal prices. The fact. that our net oper- 
ating profit was not co: dingly increased 

idable increase ‘in our 


ground development to make forthe de- 


ficiencies of the -war years, develop- 
Ment was sactificed'in order to ‘pi othe 
maximum tonnage of: In all, 





ha ask “TRUST, riock Pyval 


- EXPANSION OF INCOME 


"The sixtieth ' annual ‘genetal’ meeting’ of 
the Industrial and General Trast, Limited, 
was beld’on the 10th instant in London. 
“Mr. L, A. Stride:(the chairman) said that 
the accounts fad been drawn this year in a 
form which the directors expected would 
facilitate compliance with the provisions of 
the Companies Act, 1947. Last year there 
was a surplus on valuation. of over 75 per 
cent. The note on the present balance sheet 
showed that at March 31st last there was 
an. overall. appreciation on the investments 
of 67% per cent. The valuation surplus 
indicated that their capital position was at 
the moment satisfactorily secure. 

The Nationalisation of electricity. under- 
takings would contribute a large addition to 
their holdings. in. Government stocks in the 
current financial year. Industrial. securities 
showed an increase last year of 6.21 per cent. 
and this year they had again increased by 
6.66 per cent. to 72.13 per cent, They now 
had 85.52 per cent. invested in Great ‘Britain 
and the British Dominions and Dependencies 
against 80.76 per cent. last year. The -per- 
centage of their holdings in equity stocks 
continued to grow. On the basis of the 
valuation at March 31st last their break-up 
value of the ordinary stock was easily cal- 
culated at 559 per cent. 

The gross income from investments showed 
a “satisfactory expansion of some £36,000. 
Arrears of income received amounted to 
£18,442, or £12,780 less than last year. They 
had decided to recommend that fast year’s 
dividend and bonus on the Ordinary Stock 
should be repeated. The proposed dividend 
of 16 per cent. was only 6.8 per cent. on the 
ofdinary stockholders’ capital actually em- 
ployed in the business. 

‘The report was adopted. 


AULT AND WIBORG, LIMITED 
INCREASED TURNOVER 


The fourteenth annual general meeting of 
Ault and Wiborg, Limited, was held on the 
11th instant in London, Mr Gerald Wellesley, 
the chairman, presiding, 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated speech : — 

Twelve months ago I gave you particulars 
of five businesses which we had acquired. 
Since that date, all your companies have 
made considerable progress in the manufac- 
ture of inks, paints, industrial finishes and 
metal decorating products, with the result 
that the total turnover of the group is almost 
two and a half times greater than for the 
previous year. 

Under these circumstances it will not sur- 
prise you that, despite a much-reduced 
margin of profit on sales, the earnings of 
your company ‘and its subsidiaries before 
taxation amount to £356,035. £53,579 of 
this has been left with the subsidiaries, and a 
ofit of £302,456 is shown in your com- 
y’s accounts. The board recommends 
that a further dividend of 234 per cent. be 
paid on the i stock, making 30 per 
cent. in all: Judged by its purchasing power, 
the value of this dividend i i 
the dividend | 


a 


> fn ouif ‘printing ink and roller industry: we 
have made very substantial pi 


PPORTANCE/ OF COSTE | 


OF Rrchibet Berton antl 


The 
held, on the 1sth ease 
on the 15th instant, at Gran 
managu rector), im the course of hi 
speech tid After“ taxation, the’ net tage 
for the cighteen-month period to September 
30th last was £111,866, The total distriby- 
tion for the year and a half is equivalent to 
slightly over 15 per cent. per'annum. These 

dividends, paid to seme «2,200 

represent about 4d. in the ¢ on turnover. and 
slightly ove: 3 per cent. on the-real capital 
employed ‘in the ‘business. 

To represent capital as a grasping and 

avaricious ogre is a mischievous misrepfe- 
sentation. Though the cost: of living. and 
wages have nearly doubled, capital alone 
works for prewar wages; yet the risk has 
increased, and increased substantially, for 
today a business can be bankrupted, by 
Government edict. , 
_ One of the requirements of your company 
is further capita. We propose that all three 
partners in this. business, the existing share- 
holders, the management and employees 
shall be given the opportunity to participate 
in the future fortunes of, this company... 

From now onwards the cost of production 
is of paramount importance. Even if sold 
at cost many British goods are too expensive 
to find buyers in export markets. Mare able 
chairmen than I have given lucid examples 
of the frustration and real damage to export 
trade direcily resulting from this mass bureau- 
cracy. Browbeat and hamstring British 
industry and its ement, continue to 
stir up discord and strife, maintain the army 

aucrac the answer will be 
misery and empty bellies. Straight words, 
but do not think “it cannot happen here,” 
It can. 
The report was adopted. 





MOTAPA GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 


The second annual: general meeting of 
this company was held, on the lith instant, 
in Bulawayo, Col. E. Tulloch, D.S.0,, MC,, 
presiding. The following extracts are tak 
from the chairman’s speech: — ° 

Good progress has been made with opera- 


The development footage 
the ‘year totalled 5,084 ft. The. footage 
measured along the strike of the orebodies 
and fully proved by crosscutting or diamo 
drilling amounted to 2,885. ft., of which 


fully developed ore. reserve at 
ber 31, 1947, was cstimated to be ,00 
tons averaging 3.5 dwt. per ton over a width 
C8 IBS Rusiccee shistody 
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YAATNO? (OVE HOA 


‘ HE GAB ABOVE FAT UF. Vote 
. x oes rset cand “Statistical Summary hao. ; ic ; ay - 


ERNMENT RETURNS | 
ended’ June 12, 1948, total — 


oe é eae 
ordinary evens was” Are aa against 
ofdinary expenditure | fe 32,000 and 
es to sinking funds £5. Thus, in- 
cluding sinking fund Mi titees ¢ of £2, 194,000 
the surplus accrued’ since Apmni Ist is 
{176,742,570 against £202,951,204 for the 
corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
’ REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


ae — eee tens laterite acter 
— 


Receipts into the 







Exchequer 
Saesseenyeronn 
“April {Apr 
Revere | | Week | Week 
ended | ended 
(Ve dpe June 
. 2, 12, 
} 1948" 1987 "1948" 
ORDINARY 
Se ee 13092 59,57 iat 
Income Tax. asians 159,576, 176,386] 7,551) 12,704 
a cae 90,000) 11,080) 1 
fate, ete., Duties 160) 835 37, 
Stamps.........- 8,970) 12,285 1,200 
BAT. oe cics ee } 250 4,540; 16,7 1,450 
Profits Tax . , — 4 J 
Other Inland ‘Rev. 1,000 






Special Contributn. 50, eck | a. 
Total Inland Rev./1915150 255,724) 393,896, 13,991 $3,008 004 


Customs. .....+-+ 820,600) 164,687; ty 557) 14,61 16,156 156 
Bicise ..+...-.- 726,550 106, 900) 1 2, 


Th Cones & 






























one aes 1547150 rn 323, 17,118) 18,556 

Motor Duties... .. 50, 5,755' 5,40 807 
Surplus War Ste 102,000; 28,567) 18,7 oest 
Surplus Receipt 

from Trading. . ‘ as 
P.O. Net Receipts 550 3,7 600, 300 
Wireless Licences. ll, 000 Leto 16 ne 
Crown Lands..... , 17 
Receipts from) 

Sundry Loans..| 14,000} 3,806} 2,012 92 





Miscel!. Receipts. .| 68,000} 140,621) 153, VAG) 4,86) 701 


.13765300) Tl, 469) €63,268| 36,407] 43,460 


Total Ord. Rev.. 

















Seir-BALancinG . | 
Post Office. ....°. 150,200; 26, 28,000} 1,900) 2,000 
Income Tax | 
E.P.T. Refunds 16 1000) 4, 987) 1,7 201 112 
Total... 2.0 ‘Samiso0! va. 692, 968) 38,508, 45,572 
7 [ haves out tof the. S; Xe heauet 
to meet payments 
(£ thousand) 
Esti- | cg 
‘ April | April 
Bavenditure aot , Week | Week 
to to j ended | ended 
June | June | June j} June 
14, 12, 14, 12, 
mere | 1947 1948 | 1947 | 1948 
OrpinaryY * 
Exrenpiture 
& Man. of 
Nat. Debt... . 500, 107,424; 106,4 2,350} 3,352 





4,186, 3,3) 


a ge 


54,443 to 
tions for the decreased 


After 
047,385 tee ot 
gross National Debt orf tee to £25,672 tnillion. 


Land Seulement eae ett and 1921.. 


Cotton Act, 1947, sec. 21 (3) 1,500 
1,520 

NET UES thousand) 
BO. and Telegraph Pern Sites ; ts cack Sree 
PT. R ie oth saikik heh eabea eb is 

Al 

=e eee e. — 
é Acts, 1946 it, Pst wa Cis, - 410 
+ et Fs eee 6,749 








Nef Rect IN, DEBT. (£ thousand) 
Pa: CEL a Net a oereenet, 
reas aba 87 
Treasury Deposit 13,500 Nas Sadviigs. ci... Sart 
Vv. ) 
i > Les hati 
ax Reserve Certs. 
Other ti 
Internal ....... 69 
Ways and Means 
VANCES ... 64s ,010 
13,982 18,397 


* Including £2,162,000 paid off on maturity. 
FLOATING DEBT 


(¢ million) 





Date 





Public} of by | Debt 


Tender | Tap Depts. | Eng- 
land 





June 14) 2180-0 | 2552-1} 347-1 | 10-25 | 1453-6} 6582-9 
1948 





Feb. 28 | 2160-0 | 2342-4} 492-7} 2-5 {1201-0 / 6198+6 
Mar. 6 | 2160-0.) 2667-5 | 446-3 i 1259-5 | 6535-3 
» 13| 2160-0 | 2692-2] 416-7 | 6-0 | 1239-5/ 6514-4 
» 20 | 2160-0} 2712-5/ 403-8 | 20-5 | 1249-5) 6546-3 
1 4910-2 334-8 | 6-0 | 1291-0} 6542-0 

aan. 10 | 2160-0 | 2752-0) 328-9 ‘ 1326-5 | 6567-4 


17 | 2160-0} 2750-0| 324-4] |... |1340-5| 6574-9 





» 24/ 2170-0} 2716-9| 322-5} |... | 1349-5! 6558-9 
May 1} 2180-0 }-2689-3| 322-9 |... | 1346-5 | 6538-7 
» 81 2200-0 | 26432] 310-2 | ... | 1346+5/ 6499-9 
» 15/2210-0| 2643-5] 301-0 | 20-3 | 1326-5| 6501-3 
» 22} 2210-0 | 2626-6] 297-8 | 14-8 | 1362-0| 6511-2 

29 | 2210-0 | 26202] 303-3 |...) | 1377-0+6510-5 
June 5 | 2210-0} 2616-7| 283-2 | 3.5 |1410-0| 6523-5 
12 | 2210-0| 2608-9} 281-7| 1-0 MES 5} 6085-8 





TREASURY BILLS 





(£ million) 
Date ot 
Tender 
194 
June 13 
1948 
Mar. 12 {| 170-0 | 286-3 | 170-0} 10 1°48 45 
» 19 |.170-0 | 266-5 {| 170-0; 10 1-74 54 
» 25 }|.170-0 | 300-54 170-0} 10 2-87 3 
Apr. 2 | 170-0 } 295-1 | 170-0} 10 2-49 42 
» 91} 120-0 | 291-2 | 170-0} 10. 2-62 44 
» 16 | 170-0} 267-8 | 170-0} 10 3-15 55 
» 234 170-0 | 295-1} 170-0} 10 2-51 42 
» 30} 170-0 | 287-9 | 170-0 10 1h 45 
May 7} 170-0 | 290-3} 170-0} 10 1:24 43 
» 414} -170-0 | 290-7 | 170-0 10 1-36 45 
» 21 | 170-0 | 294-5 170-0; 1. 1-26 43 
» 281} 170-0 | 278-6} 170-0 | 10 1-68 50 
June 4 170-0 |'295-8 | 170-0; 10 1-20 40 
i | 140-0 | 277-5} 170-0 | WW 4-70 49 


any etn entender al 


~ On June llth applications for bills to be paid on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday were accepted 
as to about 49 per cent of the amount applied for at 
£99-17s. 5d. and a Pro milo at £99 17s. 6d. and above were 
accepted in full, 0 million (maximum) of Treasury Bills 
are bemg June. 18th. For the week. ended 
June 19th the Beak ar. be asked tor Treasury deposits 
to the amount of {89 million (maximum). 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


(£ thousand) 
Week Ended ante 
sume, June 5, | June 2 
1947 1948 1948 





BANK OF /ENGLAND 
RETURNS ©: 


JUNE 16, 1948 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ Bon 
Govt. Debt. . 11,015, 100 


Notes Issued:- 
In Cirentation 1250,020,514 | Other Govt 





InBankg. Securities ... 1288, oo 344 
partment .. 50227319 Other Secs.. .. 06,261 
‘i Coin {ot 
than gold). 11,795 
Amt. of F 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion = {at 
172s. 3d. per 
oz, fine). .... 247,833 
1300, 247,833 3300,247,835 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Po gy seesee 14,553,000 | Govt. —_ sg 335,814291 


seeeewe . a 








Public Depe®. 14,689,722 | Discounts and 
Advances... 23,901,827 
Other ae See 3 - Securities... 20,191,767 
Bankers . seee 304,481 924 sa 
Other Acets.. 93,540,35 4 44,093,594 
398,022,278 | Notes....... .  80,227:319 
COs siiscice 657,133 
430,797,337 430,791,337 
® Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioner3 


of National Debt and Dividend Accounts, 











COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ million) 
1947 1948 
June | June | June | June 
18 3 10 1 
Issue Dept, :-— 
Notes in circulation..... 1393-5|1244 - 9/1249-4/1250-0 
Notes in banking depart- 
WON 55 i EIR. 56-8} 55+3} 50: 50-2 
Government debt and 
eenwmities?: 63. v i escss ss 1299- paee mS 
ae securities... 2... a 
Valued ai s. per fine os... 33 172) ya 17 73/3 
Banking 
ts — 
WO 55 56 oe a Ss eee 10- 18- 12-2) 14-7 
DOMME Discs 7... ccc = 298-9; 302-1) 304-5 
GRE CRME A Tes RRS 92- 90- 93-6 
POOR canes nee Gis 44s 0% aa. 4 410-7) 415-2) 412-8 
Securities :— 
Government... 3.6.5.0... +l) 336-5; 335-8 
Discounts, ete..........4 10 14-4) 15-8 23-9 
i Bese een Ore ee 20: 19-4, 20-2, 
TS. és on Satie tans 352-1) 372-7) 371-7} 379+9 
Banking dept. fes......... 55° 1-6} 90-9 
“ Properties Piss . «sks. 4 8 2-7 Bs 


Digi ein iets 


MERI Ee 


Le HE AR: 


I at ae eI NRIaaEY GI CREME 


Ne ae La I eT EE A 5 TE ee 


a oe te 


* SERVICE” 


er gantry ih cha 
a and’ New Zea , psy: 


Banking a co 





ens quirement. 


This extensive organisation ts ee ‘at the ~ 
disposal of visitors desirous of transacting any 
description of banking business, - 


We invite you to discuss your travel and 
banking problems with our _ specialised 
Cepariments. 


UNION. BANK 
_OF AUSTRALIA 


LIMITED 


Establi shed 
1837 


Head Office : 
71, CORNHILL, 
LONDON, E.C.3. 


Branches throughout 
"uaa 
end New Zealand. 





ANNUITIES 


(Single lives: Last survivor : “Capital-protected”: “ Capital- 
redemption” ; Reversionary : Certain : Deferred, etc.) 
Circumstances have made annuities an attractive pfoposition to an 
increasingly large number of people, icularly pow that the capital 
invested in them can be safeguardedagainst los§ due to | premature 
death. Very considerable loss (up to £1,000 and over in individual 
cases) has been and is being sustained by the public due to their entrusting 
the purchase of their annuities to imexperfenced enced and unrepresentative 

part-time The ‘has specialised for many years in 
every kind of annuity issued by various Life Offices (for all of which 
- acts impartially and in the sole interests of his clients), and and is | 





@ potition to advise on those giving the highest NET yield with 
couple 


te safe 
Descriptive svisateind, without obligation, to bana-fide applicants 
H. A. QUTHWAITE, 
Assuranee Broker, 
Phone: WES 3092 


Interviews a appointment only 


Box 712 





CANADIAN — PACIFIC | RAILWAY »>COMPANY—(Ineorporated in 
Canada with Limited Liability)—-DIVIDEND NOTICE—PREFERENCE 
STOCK.—At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held to-day, a 
dividend ef Two per eent on the Preference Stock in respect of the 
year 1948 was deciared payable on August 2, 1948, to stockholders of 
record at 3 p.m. on July 1 1948. By order of the Board, FREDERICK 
BR AMLEY, Secretary. Montreal, June 14, 1948. 













' 
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pre LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS and Political Science | 


(University of London) may award to men and women graduates | 


one or more Research Studentships of the value of £250 a year for full- 
time.research, and one or more Leverhulme Research Studentships (each 
of thé value of £50.a year, supplemented in the case of full-time students 
by @ maintenance grant of £209) for full-time or part-time Research at 
ithe School. A limited number of Bursaries to assist postgraduate 


| 


| 


students to proceed with research »may.also be awarded on proof of | 


financial peed. One Scholarship in Business Administration of the value 
of £200 a year willalso be offered for award.in October, 1948, to enable 
a graduate, man or woman, to undertake the one-year postgraduate 
course in Business Administration, Application forms, which must be 
returned by September 6, 1948, may be obtained from tlie Secretary, 
London School ‘of Heonomics, Houghton Street, Aldwy ch, W.C.2. 


‘PHE GRIMSBY EXCHANGE. LIMITED ( (jncorporating the Grimsby 


Trawler Owners: Association), Applications. are invited from 
qualified accountants with experience .of company, accountancy and 
inceme Tax. commencing salary is £650 per annam.. The appoint- 
ment is supecannuable. Applications, stating age, qualifications and full 
details of experience‘and when available to take up. duties, -together- 
with the names of three referees,.to be lodged with the undersigned 
not later than June 26, 1948 A brief —— of the application should 
also be submitted. hk. McCondochie, Secretary, The Grimsby 
Exchange, Limited, | -Fish Dock | Road,-Grimsby; Lincs. 





CCOUNTANT (Chartered or Incorporated) required by “The General 

Electric Co., Ltd...to assist, Chief Accountant, with special duties 

in ‘connection with Subsidiary jand- Associated Companies. Age 30-35 

years, salary according to qualifications and “General a Apply. in writ- 

ing, ctving © full details to the Secretary, The General Electric Co., Ltd, 
M: agnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


JXECUTIVE | AND: FINANCE, SECRETARY. requires a tor & education 

‘i establishment in Scotland. An accountant is preferred, Meith sot 
administrative experience, and ability ‘to undertake. nega: Boma on 
new developments in aa with national erganisations and authori- 
ties. Age not exeeedi Ivving) aecommodation available. Com- 
mencing salary up to £1, Peacontinn to_qualifications and experience. 
Apply. csi full particulars ef eiucation, qualifications and experience, 


te 







ead 


- ice ari ageie 
GECRETARY required for lafge mdustrial to ce 
d 45 years; old, 
secretary 


in London: applicants .preferably between 
‘qualifications. Post. 


an 
necessary ‘suitable for an assistant 
CF lar xt: PRPAEY _who wishes aerecemant -—Bend . 


oe martierionts: 
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i Bes ES 


. 4\ metal fancy products, seeks a first-class Managiog 2 


ee 
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Peiping 
CEYLON Shangha 






Colembo Swatow 
CHINA Tientsin 
Amoy Tsingtao 


EVROPR 
*Hambum 
Lyons 


*Dairen HONGKONG Batavia 
Poochow Hongkong Sourabay: 
Hankow Kowloon MALAYA 
*Harbia INDIA Cameron Brunei Town US.A. “3 
Moukslen Bombay Highland desselton New York 
Nankiag Calentta Ipoh Kuals Belatt te Francieco 


*Branches no* re-opened 
London Office: 9, GRACECHURCH STREET, C3 E.C.3. 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY ging Tee NSACTED 
A comprehensive service as Trustees and Kxecutors i also eset by the k's, Trustee: 
Companies in 
HONGKONG LONDON SINGAPORE |} 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Chief Office : OXFORD STREET, PANCOESTER, | 


ANNUAL INCOM: EXCEEDS Po 


—EXCEEO 
IMS PAID ——— the. 00,00) 
{ 
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BEDFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


, LUTON TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
Principal: T. HEAP, Ph.D., M.Se., F.R.LC, 


ae are inv ited for the post of full-time lecturer in the 
Commerce Department, duties to commence on September ist next. 
Candidates should be graduates of a British University in Economics 
Commerce, or hoid comparable professional quali Pref 
will be given to an applicant holding special qualifications in C 
Burnham Scale includes increments for previous teaching and oom 
industrial experience. 
Full particulars and application form (stamped addressed envelope) 
may be obtained from the Principal, Technical College, Luto 
by whom applications should be received within three weeks of the 
appearance of this adve.tisement. i 
T. S. LUCKING, M.A., Director of Education ; 
pire F Hall, Bedford, _ 


~ ESSEX EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


MID-ESSEX TECHNICAL COLLEGE & SCHOOL OF ART. 

Applications are invited for the wa of full-time LECTURER in: 
ACCOUNTANCY SUBJECTS or CO ERCE te take up duty on the 
ist September, 1948. Candidates should possess a Degree in Commerce, 
and Accountancy or Secretarial qualification, or the equivalent. 
lecturer would be required to prepare students for the Intermediate 
and Final Examinations of the Secretarial and Accountancy bodies and/ 
er for the National Certificate in Commerce and the Examinations of 
the Institute of Industrial Administration. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Technical Scale for Assistants, 
with increments, if applicable, for Graduate qualifications and training 
ane: approved. professional or industrial experience. 

her particulars and forms of application may be obtained from 
saat Clerk to the Governors, Mid-Essex Technical College & School of 
Art, Market Road, Chelmsford, to whem applications should be returned 
within 14 days of the appearance of this a 
B, LAWRENC a 
Chief "educate: n Office 


” HEMEL HEMPSTEAD DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION — 


Applications are invited for the appointment of C@eneral Assistant ‘in 
the blic Relations Department. Candidates should be under 35 and, 
have had University or Secondary education, and some experience in 
Public Relations and general office routine with an interest in 
problems attaching to new iown development. There will be considera 
scope for init.ative and freedom of «ction under the supervision of 
Public Relations Officer. 

Salary according to age, emporsence and qualifications ‘within the 
£400-£525 a year. he post will be superapnyable, and there are pros 
of advancement. Applications, giving full personal lars, to 
with the names of three respons: ble persons to peas wo reference 
made, should be endorsed “General Assistant’’ and,addressed wo eae 
the undersigned not later than July 19th, ed 

W. 0. HART, : 






Westbrook Hay 
Heme! Hempstead, Herts General | mange 


“4 NORTH OF ENGLAND Engineering Company, webipns ismg. in smal 
rineer to 
complete charge of factory employ 200, Sid animes ‘also of Home 
and Export ‘Sa Bs 


This on ef consi : lity calls £ 
_ expert tech St asiwiedes of trie friction and commiderenie presses, plating, polish. 


ing, spraying and tovl-n aking a pplications, which will be treated 
in strictest confidence, are inv ve occupied 2 com- 
s 


| Parable position, are conv >-rsant Rite ¢ the “ate ma 
work, and possess. such trade contacts as w e the extension 
‘of business. Age not over 50. Sala e of profits. 


Particulars, of. age, qualifications, ‘Salary E200 to = cu ie 


“and publicity 






XECUTIVE (83), with extensive - a 

ee ey to app 7 cOeweme international ee 
rs por matters, equally happy delicate ons 

| $8) pape tk, séeks fesponsible appointment in publicity, sales 


ic inkellligenes or rene Ex-Foreign Office, 
Pig wll a ‘“-% F Erma’ Ser Serta camt some 
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